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oetry’s gone down the drain.’ 
y something more original.’ 
When all the middle-aged poets have followed Dylan to the grave 
Wystan to America there'll be nobody left at all.’ 

an’t you see what's in front of your nose?’ 

Yes, a few tame versifiers scratching one another’s backs.’ 
‘The trouble is you’re hopelessly out of date. Stuck in the thirties.’ 
“I prefer that to being stuck in a vacuum.’ 

“You haven’t woken up to the fact that we're living in an age of 
ynsolidation.’ 
“Call it making the most of mediocrity.’ 
‘You wouldn’t say that if you made an effort to understand tke 
ims of the new generation.’ 
‘Quote one.’ 
‘Urbane and momentous statement.’ 
“Said the minnow to the mouse.’ 
‘Difficult simplicity.’ 
_ ‘Said the mouse to the minnow.’ 
‘You've just got bad romantic hangover —it sticks out a mile.’ 

‘At least I drank something — once.’ 

‘The young poets think it’s better to stay sober and learn their 
aft.’ 
_ ‘All the craft in the world won't do them any good if they’ve got 
othing to say.’ 

‘They'll say it all the better when the moment comes, as it cer- 
ainly will.’ 

‘They’d better hurry up with the hydrogen bomb round the 
orner.’ 

‘They’re more concerned at the moment with the pawnshop round 
he corner.’ 
‘Martyrs to their art?’ 
No, victims to the indifference of people like you, who just can’t 


bothered to read them.’ 
* * * 
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‘The book ranges delightfully over a variety of sub- 
jects, from the painting of the Chinese landscapists to 
the effect of vitamin-shortage upon medieval man. 
How full a mind, how vigorous an imagination!’ 
Sunday Times 


‘Written by one of the few prophets of our time who 

has never rested in his search for the most obscure 

aspects of human truth.’ Observer 
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‘This is easily the most original and brilliant novel that 
has appeared for a long time . . . her comic wit is 
festive; and her ironical intellect devastates her male 
characters with crushing wit . . . it is a very brainy 
fairy tale and contains the modern world.’ 

V. S. Pritchett 
Book Society Recommendation 15s net 


A GUIDE TO EARTH HISTORY 
Richard Carrington 


‘Bracing and strictly wonderful....Itis Mr Carrington’s 
achievement that he fills it not only with wonders but 
with continuous wonder.... It invites us to look more 
humbly into our own hearts.’ The Times 


‘Fascinating illustrations by Maurice Wilson.’ 
Daily Telegraph 
21s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


FOREWORD 


Jpon which, waking up, we decided it would be a good thing if 
ir readers could pursue the argument with some evidence in front 
f them. The little anthology we have assembled for this number 
oes not pretend to present all the interesting young English poets 
1956, but a selection of the best of them, who in our opinion show 
lost originality and promise. One or two we would have liked to 
nclude either had no new poems to offer at this moment which 
ould compare with the best they have written, or could not be 
reached in time. We believe that those who have complained that 
ll the poets of the fifties write alike will find an interesting variety 
among the contributors, and evidence that neither Mr Empson nor 
Mr Auden is absolute Master. 

_ Ina few months we hope to present a parallel anthology of young 
American poets, assembled by Mr Thom Gunn. 

_ At the same time we have chosen this Spring Reading Number to 
naugurate two new series of articles, leaving our popular series 
oming to London’ to be continued in later numbers. Mr Philip 
Toynbee writes the first article in a series the object of which is to 
allow contemporary poets and novelists to develop their views on 
the prospect ahead of them: their professional future as writers and 
ithe future of their particular branch of literary art. It is difficult not 
‘to feel that the present is a moment of peculiar confusion in litera- 
ture, with the impulses of twenty, or even ten years ago fading out, 
and no new impulses of sufficient force and inspiration taking their 
place: we hope these personal reconnaissance reports may help both 
to discover what is really happening and to stimulate new advances. 
Again, in connection with this, believing that a healthy literature 
needs constantly to re-assess the significance of its immediate an- 
cestors, we are planning a series of articles on twentieth century 
writers whose power over us is still active and whose death within 
living memory makes it possible to see their work as a whole be- 
fore the impact of their personalities has faded. Mr Middleton 
Murry is in a unique position to perform this service for D. H. 
Lawrence; in future numbers other articles will follow, by various 
hands, on those writers and thinkers who have helped to form the 
literary climate of our time. We shall not of course confine ourselves 


‘to writers from these islands. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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_ The City will see him no more at important meetings 
In Renaissance board rooms by Edwin Cooper designed 

~ In his numerous clubs the politely jocular greetings 

Will be rather more solemn today with his death in mind. 


© ualf mast from a first floor window, the Company’s bunting 

Flops over Leadenhall Street in this wintry air 

And his fellow directors, baulked of a good day’s hunting 
Nod gloomily back to the gloomy commissionaire. 


His death will be felt through the whole of the organization, 
In every branch of its vast managerial tree, 

His brother-in-law we suppose will attend the cremation, 
A service will later be held in St Katherine Cree. 


SE SIAMIER TS 


But what of his guns?— he was always a generous giver. 
(Oh yes, of course, we will each of us send a wreath), 
His yacht? and his shoot? and his beautiful reach of river? 

And all the clubs in his locker at Walton Heath? 


1 do not know, for my mind sees one thing only, 
A luxurious bedroom looking on miles of fir 

From a Surrey height where his widow sits sobbing and lonely 
For the man whose love seemed wholly given to her. 
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A Speech on Colette 


At his reception into the Belgian Academy 
Translated from the French by Margaret Crosland 
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Imost too many for one man, particularly for one who nor-: 


wo academic chairs, one in France and one in Belgium, are 
a 

" [ee spends his life standing up. And the Belgian chair h 
been occupied by two famous women. One of them had genius an 
to spare and wasted it. The other had a bursting money-box an¢ 
knew wonderfully well how to draw the money out. The first was a} 
perpetual invalid. The second became one, after having been a fox-- 
terrier with indefatigable legs and a brown patch over one eye. 
When I was young I passed many evenings at the first woman’s bed- 
side, and when I was not so young, at the bedside of the second. This 
is my excuse for accepting your offer to occupy this dangerous} 
placé....,.5 : 

Now I am in the Comtesse de Noailles’s bedroom, in the rue Schef-- 
fer. ‘Come in, dear Jean. I’m dead tired. Forgive me, I can’t say a} 
word. I'll listen to you.’ And then, as Baudelaire used to say of Vic-- 
tor Hugo, in Brussels, the Comtesse would plunge into one of those: 
monologues that she used to call conversation. 

And now I| am in Colette’s bedroom in the Palais-Royal. ‘Don’t be: 
afraid of these hillocks, they’re my feet. Sit on the bottom of the bed. 
Do you want Pauline to bring you some food? Anything to drink?) 
Are you thirsty? Are you hungry?’ ‘No, Colette, I only want you.’ 
And Colette would go on with her embroidery and say ‘Have a rest, 
you don’t know how to do nothing. You're no good at being lazy.’ 

Do you recall a waltz that was famous in 1900? 

En vain dans mes yeux distraits 
Tu cherches a lire en moi-méme, 
Tu voudrais savoir si je t’aime, 
Mais tu ne le sauras jamais. 

These words were successful because they express the policy of 
women who make men believe they are in love when they are not 
and, when they are in love, keep it secret. This is where Colette, con- 
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ary to appearances, revealed herself to be more feminine than the 
mtesse de Noailles. Anna classed herself with men and would 
ver have condescended to do needlework. This deprived her of 
sveral secret weapons and turned her into a tricoteuse, one of those 

omen in whose hands the knitting needle becomes a pikestaff. And 
rou will not be surprised that I use such comparisons when speak- 
ng of the Palais-Royal, which was the scene of such spectacles. But 

hind the window where her blue lamp shone Colette would never 
have wished, under any pretext, to join those women in the cruel 
sarden below, who carried the heads of the guillotined. She hated 
children to play at war or crime. She hated that kind of heroism 
vhich, like alcohol, intoxicates men. After many escapades when 
she danced in the nude or traded in beauty secrets she quickly re- 
turned to the fold. As the perfect daughter of Sido and the perfect 
mother of Belgazou, she cooked, gardened, waited for her husband 
to come home, rearranged the furniture and looked after the menu. 
You can guess what I want to say. It would be a little naive to follow 
the parallel of the bravura piece—‘The Comtesse wooed fame and 
fame eluded her. Colette spurned fame and fame pursued her.’ That 
would be too easy. Colette did not spurn fame. But she was clever 
enough to adopt the method described in our famous waltz: ‘Non 
tu ne sauras jamais.’ She lived as though fame did not exist. Fame 
fell into the trap, and whereas the Comtesse, who worshipped it so 
much, saw herself cruelly and unjustly abandoned, Colette made 
fame her slave, by a trick which is only a trick inasmuch as all 
women who are deeply feminine make use of it. 

1900. Each one of us has his own dates. For instance, November 
11, 1918, for me, does not stand for the Armistice, but for the death 
of Apollinaire. It was in his honour that Paris put out flags. And as 
far as I am concerned, 1900 will always be that terrible year, the 
year Nietzsche died. But on the whole it is that feminine era when 
the woman of Paris dominated the monumental gateway to the 
Universal Exhibition and seemed to hatch out its art under her 
skirts. Naked women bestrode the steeds round the Grand Palais and 
led them by the bridle. A wave of Russian and German sensibility 
reached us from Dostoievsky and Wagner. It was from Japan that 
another wave came, which under the label of impressionism opened 
the windows of our naturalist, Cartesian France. In fact everything 
was ready for a young girl to arrive, hopping on one leg, from the 
country, to risk a break with convention and put out her tongue at 
Baronne Staffe and the Comtesse de Ségur; for a girl from Burgundy 
to hear under the enchanted tree voices which told her to go to the 
city; in short since this is not Jeanette but Colette, everything was 
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ready for a fresh tomato thrown from the gods to the stage to spat 
ter the gowns of Paul Bourget’s or Paul Hervieu’s elegant heroines. 

And then, many years later, there was a mysterious woman whom 
I was to know through her son, a fellow student at M. Dietz’s estab-: 
lishment; a woman whom Edouard Bourdet made into the invisible: 
Arlésienne in his play La Prisonniére, a woman whom one of the 
characters in the play honoured with the brief remark ‘She never 
lies’; a woman whose nobility was such that under the name of Rézy 
she never forced Colette to find excuses for her; she announced all 
the characters who were to follow, characters whose spiritual level 
was enough for Colette to absolve them. 

And then there was an old Parisian joker who, under the name of 
L’Ouvreuse and the halo of a strange top-hat, knew, we might say, 
about music. He had no objection to directing the hand that threw 
the tomato and like a bomb he dropped our little peasant girl, with 
her feet tied together, into the drawing-rooms which had been so un- 
settled by the Dreyfus affair that they paid no attention to litera- 
ture and were prevented from being on their guard. 

In the Palais-Royal, where Colette knew me and transmitted her 
authority to me, we are a province, a kind of village haunted by the 
spectres of the Revolution and the Directoire. | live in the apartment 
where Barras invented Bonaparte, and the sight of the wig-maker 
near the Comédie-Frangaise putting out his wax heads to dry on the: 
railings round our garden evokes with terrible realism those newly-- 
severed heads which the sans-culottes carried there on their pike-- 
staffs. And I have already told you that the children play at war and | 
crime there, and that Colette detested these games. She would al-- 
ways put out her tongue and give a disapproving glance at the win-: 
dow, closing it to shut out the sound of toy-pistol shots. 

That Palais-Royal, whose inhabitants when they climb the few: 
steps to the rue de Richelieu say ‘I’m going up to Paris,’ had chosen 
Colette as its president, and after her death transferred to me its need 
for autonomy and its desire to group itself round a chief. 

In the centre of the village, the corner of the rue Montpensier 
where | live, and the rue de Beaujolais, where Colette lived, stands 
the restaurant Véfour, which is directed by Monsieur Oliver. At the 
bar, at the hour when the little canon in the garden used to thunder, 
raising a silky gust of pigeons like those in the Piazza San Marco, it 
has always been the custom for a few natives to meet, and enjoy a 
drink together. 

As soon as Colette expressed the wish to leave her chaise-longue, 
at a sign from Monsieur Oliver two sturdy kitchen hands took up a 
kind of sedan chair, and came down from the second floor with the 
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President, who wished either to enter her car or go to a table bear- 
ing her name, which added lustre to a place where many great men 
of France, from Fragonard to Balzac, were guests. 

- Unlike dictators, who are nearly always vegetarian and eat men, 
plete liked good cooking, and her style proves it. Her style is 
heady, spares the salt and avoids fat, uses pepper, garlic and various 
herbs, and is not afraid of letting you bite a raw little red pimento, 
one of those little gnome-hats, which burn your mouth. 

A little wooden bridge formed her writing desk. Like certain big 
rivers she seemed to flow beneath it without moving. The current 
consisted of sheets, shawls and the sea-swell of the legs which she 
didn’t know where to put in her efforts to feel less pain. Day after 
day, just as in the past I had seen the fighting body of the Comtesse 
de Noailles struggle with death and rise from the sheets in her efforts 
to conquer it, I saw Colette flow quietly towards hers, beneath this 
little bridge, on which, like the Rialto or the Florentine archway, 
there would grow a heap of graceful untidiness, fruit, flowers, a 
Douquet of pens and a mountain of paper in which she would lose 
her way, searching in vain for what she wanted to show us, calling 
her husband to help and mixing up the blue sheets of paper under 
‘the blue lamp which made the Palais-Royal ghosts say: ‘Let us go. 
Colette is working.’ 

Between the dust-cloud of her hair and the scarf knotted round her 
neck, set in that triangular face with its pointed nose and its mouth 
like a circumflex accent, were eyes like those of a lioness at the zoo 
who becomes the audience instead of the show, watching those who 
watch her, with folded paws, and a sovereign disdain. 

This was the pensive wild animal look which Colette reserved for 
the people who came and stood in front of her cage. Her invalid leg 
had built this cage around her; once the curiosity of these people 
was satisfied and they no longer knew what to say, the rdles were re- 
versed, and it was the lioness who threw them a few words and 
dainties to eat, until Maurice Goudeket, husband and keeper, 
appeared and directed them towards the exit. 

| was occasionally present at these ridiculous visits, when vigil 
had been relaxed in Maurice’s absence. Nothing was more comical 
than Colette’s amiable purring, combined with her furious fingers 
on the handle of her stick and the way she looked at me, like a 
drowning woman calling for help. 

When we were alone everything changed. Her eyes lit up. Her 
curves became points. A strange mechanism came into operation, 
for in order to focus properly Colette’s vision needed a great dis- 
tance. She was inexhaustible on the subject of the Claudine period 
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and seemed to be unaware of our own age, or else she attached 1 
importance to it. But since this attitude was never accompanied by 
the slightest sign of intellectual fatigue and made no difference to the 
liveliness of her images, one had the impression that Colette refuse 
to make decisions unless she stood at this indispensable distance 
and forced her mind’s eye to obey the laws of perspective. For shi 
was not content with recollection. She compared, pronouncec 
judgement and weighed things up, and I have heard her make as 
tounding remarks about Bayreuth, Mallarmé and Verlaine, the equal 
of which I have never encountered elsewhere. | 

I insist strongly, and I can never insist enough, on the fact that) 
the greatness of Colette is due to an inability to distinguish betweenr 
good and evil which placed her in a state of innocence; it would be 
unworthy to substitute for this a voluntary, artificial and conven 
tional purity totally unrelated to the terrifying purity of nature, 
which men destroy by the disorder of their own order and the ridicu+ 
lous verdicts of their own law-courts. 

I have seen Colette in pain yet refuse to take aspirins as thoughf 
they were the devil’s own pills, demanding that there should occun 
within herself, without any assistance, the mysterious mixtures an 
dosages of herbs and simples which the synthetic reconstitution of! 
science can perhaps imitate but only superficially and without re 
creating their virtues. 

Let us honour in Colette a sage who stopped her ears in order tot 
shut out the sirens’ song and refused nothing of the rich corruption! 
of life. Like a true countrywoman she sensed that everything in} 
nature that seems topsy-turvy possesses a secret significance and! 
that the slightest alteration to any figure entails fatal errors in the: 
total.... 

I admit then that I cannot confirm the picture that people want to! 
create, of a woman born from a cabbage, unaware of getting and 
spending and set in the margin of our terrible world like a small 
flower in a flower-bed. First of all it is important to realize that this 
humble flower probably has its own thoughts, and that its thoughts 
are perhaps different from what one might believe. Those acceler- 
ated films, which we believe to be in slow motion, have revealed that 
a garden engages in fierce struggles, erotic gestures and murders; if 
the country priest, as he waters his flowers, could observe all this at 
human tempo, he would take to his heels. 

_While admitting that Colette belongs to the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, it would be wrong to find a place for her in a fine, brave, 
motionless universe, in a false serenity of nature whose extreme 
slowness of movement, in comparison to our own, caused our inno- 
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cent philosophers to be deceived for centuries on end. 
_ Further, one should not confuse the protective cloud which 
Colette maintained round her person, like the smoke screen round 
varships, with the indifference of a spectator who is tired by the 
nectacle and falls asleep. Liveliness never left Colette’s mind and 
_ there was no end to the curiosity she felt for every kind of thing, big 
} or small. ‘Maurice, look!’ How often did we hear her say these words 
n front of a plant or an insect. 
The truth is that this plant or insect often came to take first place. 
| think of Prince Andrew in Tolstoy's War and Peace, when he was 
wounded on the battlefield. He looked at the clouds. All his life he 
had dreamed of knowing his idol, Napoleon, and when he heard the 
‘Emperor's voice as he approached, he did not even turn his head to 
-Jook at him. And I do not know whether the sudden reappearance of 
- Goethe or Shakespeare would have distracted Colette from a spider 
spinning its web or from swallows attacking a cat. 
When I imagined that she was making inadequate contact with 
_ problems which seemed at first sight to belong to her realm — for ex- 
ample Denis Saurat's researches on our insect ancestors—it was not 
- because I imagined her incapable of understanding them, it was on 
the contrary because she was too near these phenomena to study 
them; they were too closely related to her own substance for her to 
observe them from the outside. If by chance I followed my natural 
bent with Colette, forgetting her almost immodest purity, if I so far 
forgot myself in her presence as to give, as it were, stupid informa- 
tion to Clytemnestra or Electra on the behaviour of the house of 
Atreus, Maurice, wearing the Egyptian smile of the statues of 
Akhnaton, would appear as though by magic through the curtains 
which separated the rooms; he had heard me from a distance, be- 
cause Colette’s slight deafness obliged me to raise my voice. He 
would stand behind her where she lay astonished, frightened, con- 
vinced, ready to follow me, caught between her devouring childish 
curiosity and the fear of upsetting her comfort, and indulge in a 
whole pantomime of signs and gestures in order to interrupt me. 
Colette would raise her eyebrows, turn her head, catch sight of 
Maurice, guess the type of scene that was taking place, and, wisely 
renouncing the greediness which was beginning to triumph over her 
diet, she would frown, her fine eyes looking from Maurice to me 
and from me to Maurice. ‘Oh, Maurice,’ she would cry, ‘did you 
hear? Listen! Come quickly, listen to what Jean’s saying! Be quick!’ 
And without any transition she would close the door into Blue- 
beard’s cellar which I had half-opened, and through which she had 
been irresistibly looking over my shoulder. 
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It might even happen that the danger would come from her and = 
that as she searched through her papers she would cry: ‘Mauricet 
Where’ve we put the article about the children in that Egyptian vil 
lage who turn into cats at night? I must show it to Jean, 1t was there 
yesterday on my table.’ And Maurice would search without fin 
it, on purpose, and the curtain would fall again in silence, and — 
Colette retired again into her cloud, like a god who knows more 
about things than we do, who was only taking a polite interest in 
what we were saying, keeping up a pretence, in order to hear us tell, 
for the first time, a very old story about Mother Goose. 

I remember wonderfully well my first meeting with Madame de 
Noailles. But it would be impossible for me to remember how or 
where I met Colette. In spite of my youth, and even because of the - 
wrong type of success that my personal brio earned me at that time, 
that meeting with Madame de Noailles was theatrical and to use our 
modern terminology, spectacular. Whereas with Colette that first 
contact seemed to count very little and happened more surrepti- 
tiously, in the way habits are formed. I think she would have found 
it as difficult as I do to recall the circumstances which made us seem 
like relatives who had lost sight of each other and then found each — 
other again. What made it so easy for us to come together was the 
exchange of a host of memories about the social milieu where I was 
making my début, and where she was already famous, without the 
intrigues of Paris ever bringing us face to face. 

Since the shock of a meeting between a young poet and the Com- 
tesse who reigned over the literary world at that time produced 
sparks, you can imagine what fireworks could be touched off by the 
meeting of the two women who, without knowing each other per- 
sonally, shared between them the territories of verse and prose. And 
since this encounter took place when I already knew both of them, 
you can imagine that | have not forgotten it. 

‘We talked about the weather,’ the Comtesse liked to say, de- 
scribing Colette’s visit to see her on the fifth floor near the Avenue 
Henri-Martin. And indeed it was remarkable how these ladies could 
have lived for so long in the same vegetable garden without meeting 
each other. But except on one of those clear evenings, when they 
can be seen together, it is very rare for the sun and moon to meet 
face to face. Who was the sun, you will ask, and who was the moon? 

I will award to Colette the rdle of the sun and to Anna de Noailles 
the réle of the moon, which is the sun of statues and in one Way the 
pale and cold sun of the dead, their glory, as La Rochefoucauld said. 
It was the moon’s light that Anna de Noailles preferred to any other, 
and from it she drew her pallor, so different from the sunburn that 
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That inner eye, always at the service of a shameless sensibility or 
sensuality, freedom from all politeness and the formal dance of 
‘social life, a mania for truth at any price, even within untruth, a 
passion for describing oneself in minute detail and above all the re- 
habilitation of idleness and disorder, for fear of obeying the hypo- 
critical rules of bourgeois respectability, an incredible mixture of 
‘sentimentality and filthy rubbish, these fragments of broken bottles 
planted round the mind, this careless spitting, those cigarette ends 
hich remain alight beneath the heel that crushes them, those sen- 
‘tences torn up from the depths with their roots, soil and all, the de- 
clarations of love which consist of saying unpleasant things to each 
other, that marshy iridescence like the Venetian canals where cab- 
bage stalks, orange peel and lovers’ gondolas float along together — 
all that, extraordinary though it may seem, is the legacy of Colette. 
This conclusion makes me think of the time when these unusual 
combinations of words, and these images as juicy as fruit and in- 
solent as blows put us all on a régime of cold showers. We were 
tempted to believe that boldness of this sort would soon cease to be 
bold, would acquire the period charm of ‘modern-style’ curves. 

Embossed leather thistles, pokerwork irises, brass chestnut leaves 
from Maxim’s, these are the decorations we imagine on the bed 
where Léa sips her chocolate and beaten egg-yolks, watching e€x- 
tremely severe elderly baronesses in impeccable dinner-jackets, with 
cigars in the corner of their mouths, with very large feet and hunt- 
ing stocks, playing cards. 

But we must not confuse a piece of furniture and the person who 
paints it, Gauguin’s armchair and the same chair painted by Van 
Gogh, a concierge and the same concierge painted by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, a broom and Vermeer’s painting of a broom. What matters 
is not Léa’s bed, but the fact that Colette paints it, and projects it out- 
side fashion, space and time, that it collects our wretched human 
mud and fashions iridescent soap bubbles from it, that Colette’s 
magic wand transforms an old trout into a fairytale white cat and an 
alley-cat gigolo into that terrible wild creature that Anglo-Indians 


used to call a golden-cat. 
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And, today, these books our ladies write, these American ball- 
point pens which stain the pockets, these flames which leap out 


say ‘Crudeness breaks into the room’. | 

I must emphasize that there is no question of an accepted in- 
fluence, but of a certain atmosphere typical of two eras which are 
very different from each other yet more alike than one thinks. And 
I even remember saying jokingly to Simone de Beauvoir and also to 
Sartre, who did not contradict me, that L’Invitée was a kind of 
modern paraphrase of the age of Claudine a Paris and the ménage a 
trois, just in the same way as the swings in our fairgrounds resemble 
the swing in that delightful old photograph which shows Colette 
wearing long plaits and a straw hat. 

But all the same, in Colette’s famous immorality, and even be- 
cause of that fresh innocence which constitutes its charm and trans- 
cends it, there lay the germ of that monstrous frankness with which 
our lady novelists mix the sexes. Colette was certainly the first who 
was not ashamed of her bedy, that maternal heap of entrails pos- 
sessed by Rimbaud’s sisters of charity and the chercheuses de poux, 
the first to model herself on nature and its countless attacks against 
modesty. Is she responsible for social disorder? No, and Goethe was 
right when he described the people who committed suicide after 
reading Werther as fools. 

We should certainly.honour in Colette the liberator of feminine 
psychology which had been caged by the scruples of the Princesse 
de Cléves and Madame de Chasteller, and certainly, when she re- 
nounced the pride which made these ladies value their virtue so 
highly, Colette made this virtue change places and opened horizons 
more subtle and vast than the rectangular canopy over a bed. 

There is no need to whitewash Colette, because she is white. She 
disliked black as much as did the Impressionists, with whom she is 
in sympathy, although she never belonged to their group and was 
probably blindly indifferent to their researches. She is alone. Alone 
she was and alone she remains. And I emphasize this because 
strangely enough it was through belonging to no school and playing 
truant that she brought every school together. 

Colette! She is here alive, among us, with bare feet and sandals, 
eating an onion from Saint-Tropez and calling: ‘Maurice, Maurice, 
can you hear what Jean’s saying? Whatever will he say next? Listen, 
Maurice!’ And I will ask your leave to be silent, so that this strong 
voice can follow its course in your hearts, alone. 
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See her come bearing down, a tidy craft! 

Gaily her topsails bulge, her sidelights burn! 
There’s jigging in her rigging fore and aft, 

And beauty’s self, not name, limned on her stern. 


See at her head the Jolly Roger flutters! 

‘God, is she fully manned? If she’s one short. . . - 
Cadet, bargee, longshoreman, shellback mutters; 
Drowned is reason that should me comfort. 


But habit, like a cork, rides the dark flood, 
And, like a cork, keeps her in walls of glass; 
Faint legacies of brine tingle my blood, 

The tide-wind’s fading echoes, as I pass. 


Now, jolly ship, sign on a jolly crew: 
God bless you, dear, and all who sail in you. 


ALTERNATIVES 


It starts: a white girl in a dark house 

Alone with the piano, playing a short song; 

Lilies and silk stand quiet, silent the street, 

The oil-lamp void of flame. Her long dress 

Is rigid at the hem when her arms move . 
To hush, not urge, the current of the notes. 
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Below in a red light stoops the murderer, 
Black in the cellar among straw and glass. 
Dust cracks under his feet, his finger scrapes 
The limed wall, then the bottom stair’s edge, 
And soon the wooden door creaks and yawns; 
He shuffles towards the music. It ends. 


Let bewilderment tie his hands, I cry, 

Some flower in the wallpaper bind his brain, 
So that the girl’s room never fills with him 
And the song never ends, I never hear 

The jangling as her body falls awry 

And the black lid shuts on her clenched hands. 


But something says: Neither or both for you; 
The house always empty, or this end. 

Or would you rather she smiled as she played, 
Hearing a step she knows, and sitting still, 
Waited for the hands to move, not round 
Her throat, but to her eager breasts? 


Charles Causley 
Se a 


A TRUE BALLAD OF 
SIR HENRY TRECARELL 
who in 111 rebuilt the Parish Church of 
St Mary Magdalene at Launceston in Cornwall 


Henry Trecarell sat up in bed 

His face was white and his eyes were red, 
I dreamed (he cried) that our son was dead! 
‘Lie over, Sir Henry,’ Her Ladyship said. 


I saw him sink in a silver fen 

In the arms of a wicked white Magdalene. 
I hope I’m imagining things! Only then 
Her Ladyship murmured, ‘Amen! Amen! 
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‘f And your son sleeps as sound as a cannon-ball. 
t There is nothing the matter, Sir Henry, at all!’ 


But when the boy-baby, as naked as sin, 

Stood up in a cold Cornish basin of tin 

His nurse went away for a little napkin 

And he fell on the water and breathed it all in. 


The carpenters no longer whistled a carol. 

Said Margaret to Henry (in mourning apparel): 
‘You'll finish the Manor, with roof like a barrel?” 
I'm damned if I will, said Sir Henry Trecarell. 


Sir Henry and Margaret's tears fell hard 

And their two Tudor faces were sorry as lard 

As they built in the baby beneath the churchyard 
In a parcel of linen and spikenard. 


* * * 


When Sir Henry descended one evening to dine 
The Magdalene told him to build her a shrine 

But Her Ladyship said, as she poured out the wine, 
‘I'd hoped you'd forgotten that concubine.’ 


Sir Henry Trecarell stood at his ewer 

And gazed at the granite among the manure. 
He called out, My grief I'll no longer endure! 
Send for the Mayor—John Bonaventure. 


The limbers all lugged the stone in from Lezant 
And the running-boys heard sad Sir Henry chant: 
To the Glory of God this stone tree I now plant 
For Mary, and Henry the Protestant. 


For twelve years and one in Launceston town 
The masons wore fifty flint fingers down 
Carving an angel, a rose or a clown 

On every inch of the Magdalene’s crown. 
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While Flodden was fought and the Frenchmen fell low 
And Cortes was conquering Mexico, 

When Wolsey was Generalissimo 

They hammered away at the holy chateau. 


When the sun in the summer is spreading his hood 
The beggar still sulks in the starving mud, 

The pelican glides with a gift of blood 

And the eagle ascends to the throne of good. 


Where winter descends with her smudging snow 
The nardus and pomegranate grow, 

And through the forest the frozen doe, 

The greyhound, the griffin and honey-bear go. 


The immortal yew and the frigid oak 
Stand about Martin slicing his cloak, 
And George (on a pony) tries to invoke 
The dragon, making crystal smoke. 


Now the Magdalene lies on the mica strand 
Spreading her hair with an idle hand, 

And ready to play at her command 

Is a sawing sixteenth-century band. 


The ointment stands at a Magdalene’s side, 
St Matthew’s Gospel is open wide, 

And round the wall the writings ride: 
Behold! The Bridegroom loves the Bride! 


* * * 


Sir Henry Trecarell went up to bed 

The pains all gone from his heart and head. 
My life (he cried) is newly-wed! 

‘Praised be the Lord,’ Her Ladyship said. 
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my JULIAN THE APOSTATE 
_ Lictor or heavy slave would wear it best, 
The robe of uncapricious Emperor, 


Waging a profitable war, at least 

Knowing rule lay in gathered fold, not them. 
But Julian bursts the doubly sacred hem; 
Weighted enough by every growing hair. 


Born in mid progress of his history 

He is perceptive of the sudden wrong 

In those deliberate laws he framed today: 
The absolute is hard to formulate: 

Failure, desire, seek out their man; the date 


f Is relative, they die once they belong. 


High in the palace, his concern is more 

With a spirit self-created but cross-bred. 

He sees them gather, reach the great church door, 
Waving red flowers; from it frost: the bands 

Of monks emerge with axes in their hands. 
They swim among the pagans, white on red. 


No subject can divert his cold resolve 

To fix a question that, eluding name, 

To make corporeal would be to solve. 

The answer lies in some embodiment 

Of question mark itself, not what is meant: 
He stoops within that hypothetical frame. 
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Then strains to lift his bones erect, and fling 
To the pure*will of exclamation mark 

In the discovered or discovering. 

At length he pulls the only exclamation 
Complete towards him, his assassination; 
And greets an outrage of the simpler dark. 


TO YVOR WINTERS, 1955 


I leave you in your garden. 

In the yard 
Behind it, run the airedales you have reared 
With boxer’s vigilance and poet’s rigour: 
Dog-generations you have trained the vigour 
That few can breed to train and fewer still 
Control with the deliberate human will. 
And in the house there rest, piled shelf on shelf, 
The accumulations that compose the self — | 
Poem and history: for if we use 
Words to maintain the actions that we choose, 
Our words, with slow defining influence, 
Stay to mark out our chosen lineaments. 


Continual temptation waits on each 

To renounce his empire over thought and speech, 
Till he submit his passive faculties 

To evening, come where no resistance is; 

The unmotivated sadness of the air 

Filling the human with his own despair. 
Where now lies power to hold the evening back? 
Implicit in the grey is total black: 

Denial of the discriminating brain 

Brings the neurotic vision, and the vein 

Of necromancy. All as relative 

For mind, as for the sense, we have to live 

In a half-world, not ours nor history’s, 

And learn the false from half-true premisses. 
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But sitting in the dusk—though shapes combine, 
Vague mass replacing edge and flickering line, 
You keep both Rule and Energy in view, 

Much power in each, most in the balanced two: 
Ferocity existing in the fence 

Built by an exercised intelligence. 

Though night is always close, complete negation 
Ready to drop on wisdom and emotion, 

Night from the air or the carnivorous breath, 
Still it is right to know the force of death, 

And, as you do, persistent, tough in will, 

Raise from the excellent the better still. 


Elizabeth Jennings 
ee 


THE BIRD CATCHERS 


Is it the song they wish to catch, to hold 
The thrilling voices in a purer way 

By keeping the birds captive all the day? 
And will the resonance seem more possessed 
By being concentrated in a world 

Where birds sing only that they be released? 


Such calm yet suffering men these catchers seem; 
Stalking those fields, in patience they prolong 
The final echoes of the birds’ free song, 

As if they knew no singing in a prison 

However desperate could have the passion 

Of a bird shouting in its natural home. 


In any tree we can hear singing too 

But want it brought indoors, as men for years 
Strain to bring inward all their outward powers 
And every bird at last tamed down onto 

Finger or window-ledge withholds the clear 
Notes that it lavished on the stormiest air. 
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The men perform their task and sell what they 
Caught on an ordinary working day. 

Look, colouts' vie with voices in the cage. 

Such violence of sense we buy when we 

Take home the birds: their songs make us unfree 
And even if we let them fly away 

We own a torment that we can’t assuage. 


AT NOON 


Lying upon my bed I see 

Full noon at ease. Each way | look 

A world established without me 
Proclaims itself. | take a book 

And flutter through the pages where 
Sun leaps through shadows. And I stare 


Straight through the words and find again 
A world that has no need of me. 

The poems stride against the strain 

Of complex rhythms. Separately 

I lie and struggle to become 

More than a centre to this room. 


I want the ease of noon outside 

Also the strength of words which move 
Against their music. All the wide 

And casual day I need to stuff 

With my own meaning, and the book 
Of poems reflect me where I look. 


%2 


Philip Larkin 
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AN ARUNDEL TOMB 


Side by side, their faces blurred, 
The earl and countess lie in stone, 
Their proper habits vaguely shown 
As jointed armour, stiffened pleat, 
And that faint hint of the absurd— 
The little dogs under their feet. 


Such plainness of the pre-baroque 
Hardly involves the eye, until 

It meets his left-hand gauntlet, still 
Clasped empty in the other; and 

One sees, with a sharp tender shock, 
His hand withdrawn, holding her hand. 


They would not think to lie so long. 
Such faithfulness in effigy 

Was just a detail friends would see: 

A sculptor’s sweet commissioned grace 
Thrown off in helping to prolong 

The Latin names around the base, 


They would not guess how early in 

Their supine stationary voyage 

The air would change to soundless damage, 
Turn the old tenantry away; 

How soon succeeding eyes begin 

To look, not read. Rigidly they 


Persisted, linked, through lengths and breadths 
Of time. Snow fell, undated. Light 

Each summer thronged the glass. A bright 
Litter of birdcalls strewed the same 
Bone-riddled ground. And up the paths 

The endless altered people came, 
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Washing at their identity. _ sg 
Now, helpless in the hollow of . | 
aie An unarmorial age, a trough 
Of smoke in slow suspended skeins 
¥ Above their scrap of history, 
Only their attitude remains. 


Time has transfigured them into 

Untruth. The stone fidelity 

They hardly meant has come to be 
. Their final blazon, and to prove 

Our almost-instinct almost true: 

What will survive of us is love. 


Robert Nye 
ee 


THE VOICES | 


Amen, amen a citadel falls in me | 
Sealed in white scrolls of armour 
For now the siege of angels burns my flesh. 


Cancel the frost of sea and mountain, Jehanne .. . 

My child, my child you weave gold water 

Entangling archipelagos of sleep 

In dreams of beaches where kings dive for stars. 

Cross maid from yesterday you bear tomorrow’s grief. . 
Such spin and spin the tiny oceans, 

My whirlpool eardrum, snowball navel, 


Saint Catherine’s kisses like my threads of blood. 


This city is the language of the sun... . 
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Orleans, Orleans in regions of great rivers 
‘Struts now the greatest River 
A bridge athwart the thoroughfare of God. 


This city is the language of my voices. ... 


See, see they sing these painful colours, 
These tender rivers in my hand's division, 
All France is but a vein across my breasts. 


Cancel the frost of Christ and city, Jehanne. ... 


I can rebuild this citadel in three days. 


ALAN-A-DALE 


No, not that fat friar who carried the sun 
Across the stream on his back; 

I am the henchman of moons, in green, 
A stranger your dogs bark at. 


I see people standing, seven miles away, 
And I can hear them talk. 

In city by sadlery quiet I walk 

On May Day through the dusk. 


Trifoliate roses, soft grails cupped with snow, 
I bring in my fingers for one, 

The eater of flowers, destroyer of men, 

A woman as white as a thorn. 
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SONNET 


An animal with a heart (in the ordinary sense 
of the expression) would find the going tough, 
no doubt of it. Birds, to get enough 

to eat, would have to peck— with no defence 
against the bully Conscience— worms they were 
sorry for. Dear me! And cats would shed 

very hot tears for little mice, quite dead; 
digested, indeed; and hedgehogs would pay dear 


for beetles crunched while happily at play, 
and so on, ad lib. Yes, if they had hearts (in 
the ordinary sense) and yet still had to eat, 
and copulate, despite their sense of sin, 
they’d be human, just like us, wouldn’t they? 
But our hearts beat and ache. Theirs only beat. 


THE BAD THING 


Sometimes just being alone seems the bad thing. 
Solitude can swell until it blocks the sun. 

It hurts so much, even fear, even worrying 

Over past and future, get stifled. It has won, 

You think; this is the bad thing, it is here. 

Then sense comes; you go to sleep, or have 

Some food, write a letter or work, get something clear. 
Solitude shrinks; you are not all its slave. 


Then you think: the bad thing inhabits yourself. 
Just being alone is nothing; not pain, not balm. 
Escape, into poem, into pub, wanting a friend, 

Is not avoiding the bad thing. The high shelf 
Where you stacked the bad thing, hoping for calm, 
Broke. It rolled down. It follows you to the end. 
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Tiger and Son 


e'll talk to you, they said; give him a cup of tea, no sugar, 
he’ll talk. Watch his hands, he’s broken jaws with them; 
L he’ll seize your shoulder, punch your chest; he’s an old man, 
you'll ache if you don’t watch him. Look for his billboard and 
bag of tracts; you'll find him. Don’t try him at high tide. The 
come in and tie up and the pubs are full at high tide. He'll be 
. Try him at low tide; or better, try him in a gale with the seas 
king over the bar and the lifeboat out; the cafés are deserted 
and he’ll be waiting for the men from the sea. But watch his 


nds. 


They are all dead now, brother, Holy Macrow and Seaman Brett 
he had an uppercut—and Bombardier Ferry, what carried a knife 
his sock. All the men I fought, brother, when I was cruiserweight 
ampion of the command. All dead, and down below. Some are at 
e bottom of the sea, some are in the ground. Men come in and out 
the ships, and I’ve had word. Old sailors, old Army men, they’ve 
ld me. Some were buried. I don’t know whether they lie in the 
ght holes. I’ve got dead men ready for the military escort in my 
e, and it wasn’t always easy to put them in the right boxes. There 
ere so many dead, and some their mothers wouldn’t have known, 
d there was never much time. But it makes no difference. They’re 
hell, brother. If you read your Bible, you'll find that hell is the 
ave. It doesn’t matter if it says Smith over Jones’s grave. Jones is 
hell. 
I don’t want to talk about them days, brother. Them days are dead. 


was in death then, brother. I’ve put them days in the ground. They 
re than Macrow and Brett and all the 


ve repented. Jehovah God showed me 


ow to fight for Him. He gave me my shoulders and arms; they were 
yy talent and I used them against Him. I am using them for Him 
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now. I fought a Frenchman once, a big fellow called Louis, and] 
won my fight. No, brother, I lost my fight. They told me six mont 3 
later that Louis was dead. He hadn’t fought after. He couldn’t 
his rifle. I don’t know what I did to him but he had a stroke. He’s in 
the ground too, Roman Catholic ground, but it makes no difference. 

You are a woman’s son, brother. I was a woman’s son. ist 
Jesus was a woman’s son. His mother done Her best for Him. She 
took Him out of the country when King Herod was after Him. My 
mother done her best for me. I don’t know who my father was. My 
mother’s name was Mason. They still call me Tiger Mason, but I don’t 
want to talk about them days. I’m not ashamed of it, brother, to te 
you my mother was Snuffy Lil Mason. You ask some of the old Arm) 
men if they knew Snuffy Lil Mason. She done her best for me 
Jehovah God was not above making Mary Magdalene His witness 
But my mother never knew the Lord. She sent me to school ar 
bought me boots, and I helped her. I’m proud I helped her. I used t 
go round the camps at Aldershot, where we lived, and see the méi 
for her. Perhaps that’s why I wanted to join the Army. I may have 
met my father in the camps; I don’t know. I never knew him. 

Christ Jesus knew his father, brother. He was only twelve years 
old when they found him in the temple, doing his father’s work. Hi 
father wasn’t Joseph the carpenter. His father was Jehovah Gods 
You want to think hard when you ask who your father is. You know 
your mother. I knew mine. Christ Jesus knew his. But it’s a differeny 
thing to know your father. 

These ships come in and out. That one over there, tied up by the 
quay, the one with the red funnel, that’s the Leviathan, in with cot 
ton cloth from Japan. They’ll fill her with nuts and bolts and sena 
her East. There’s one farther up-river waiting for the tide to sail fon 
West Africa for palm-oil. I sometimes want to sign on and go out 
East and see all them places again. If | was a younger man I could 
do it. Only if I was a younger man I shouldn’t want to, All them ships 
going out, brother, they all have men aboard, sons of women, anc 
all them men see other places and other people and come back. Tht 
Lord’s world is very wide. It’s like the Bible says, they go down to the 
sea in ships and see the works of the Lord, His wonders in the deepy 
But they don’t see the Lord’s wonders. I went round the world twicd 
in the Army, but I never saw the wonders of Jehovah God. I saw : 
lot of women, and a lot of fights in down-town bars, and I fought iii 
the ring and broke bones, and once I killed a Frenchman. That isn’! 
seeing the Lord’s wonders. You have to have the eyes. You have te 
know who your father is. You have to know that the father of all if 
Jehovah God. It’s a great thing, brother to know that your father an 
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' father are the same. . 

id you ever hear of the Kissy road? It runs out of Freetown, in 

t Africa, up to Kissy where the oil-tanks are. It says in the Bible 
at Saul was on his way to Damascus when he was blinded by a 
eat light and he heard the voice of Christ Jesus. After the scales 
re removed from his eyes he was Paul. The scales were removed 
om my eyes on the Kissy road, brother. 

I was stationed round there once with the old frontier force. It’s 

ll of bazaars and wickedness. There were no women round there 
en, except black women. Not for us soldiers, that is; there were 
ite women up at Hill Station, but they were all the officers’ wives 
d wives of the white officials. There were Syrian women, but they 
sre near enough white to go with the officers. We were all young 
sn, brother, and we took it where we could find it. 
I never went after women a lot in them days because I was a 
yxer. There wasn’t much boxing on the Coast. But I didn’t reckon 
tay long on the Coast. I kept putting in for a transfer, and they 
new Tiger Mason was wasted there. I think it was a mistake they 

sent me there. But the Lord’s ways are strange. I stayed there, 
nd kept fit as best I could. I used to go swimming down at Lumley 
each — there’s nothing like swimming for using all your muscles. I 
sged up a punch-bag in the Other Ranks’ mess, and had a standing 
t with the fellows that they couldn’t punch it into the wall. I was 
© only one what could do that. I had the strength of Samson in 
hem days. 

But you know how it is when you're in one place a long time, and 
e heat gets into your brain. must have been there the best part of a 
ear, kicking the natives round, and one night I was in the mess with 
me replacements straight from England. I was bragging to them 
bout my strength, and | bet them there was none of them could 
ch the bag into the wall. A big dark young fellow, as big as me, 
= took me on. The others all stood round. This fellow stripped his 
irt off, and he was built like me. He stood in front of the bag, hit it 
few times with his left— good crisp jabs, brother; then he brought 
ack his right, so; and he let fly a beautiful right at the bag. It was a 
and it swung slow, like the pendulum of a clock, and it 
a ‘nach of the wall. I could see that was his best. 

‘ake another,’ I said, and I knew I'd got him. He took another, and 
or a minute I thought I was beaten. But the bag swung back without 
puching the wall. ‘Go on, Tiger,’ my mates said; ‘go on, show him.’ 
walked up to the bag, patted it with my left, and then brought my 
ght over as I always did. I was effortless in them days; I could just 
9 them things. But the bag went to a hair’s breadth from the wall 
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and stopped. I didn’t hit the wall, brother. I was dumbfounded. 
hadn’t happened like that before. ‘Go on, Tiger,’ my mates said; ‘you 
can do it.’ I tried again, and I tried a dozen times. It was no good. 
I didn’t like it. My mates kept chivvying me about it. ‘Where's 
your right hook, Tiger?’ I done my exercises and tried next night. I 
couldn’t do it. My mates wouldn’t let me forget it. In any case, 
couldn’t have forgot it. I got angry. Anger’s a great thing, brother; 
our Lord got angry in the temple. It was a different sort of wrath got 
into me. I wanted to show I still had my strength. I started picki g 
quarrels. I was in the guardhouse a couple of times for knocking ai 
man down. Then I took to drink. I tried to keep off it, but I kept say 
ing to myself: ‘What’s the good if your strength’s gone?” | 
One night I went and looked at the punch-bag and walked straight 
out and down to the Kissy road. There’s a little road runs off it, ith 
a bar up an alley kept by a Syrian called Issa. I remember there 
a dog yapping in the alley as I walked up it, full of anger. I kicked i 
and it yelped, and I ran at it and kicked and kicked it till it stoppec 
yelping. I killed a Frenchman once, but I’ve never forgot that dog 
Issa gave me brandy and | sat down with a fat Syrian and a lot of 
niggers. There weren’t no white men there. It was out of bounds. 
drank my brandy and listened to the fat Syrian talking with Issa like 
a frying-pan sizzling, and them niggers yammering in their Creole 
monkey-talk. I wanted to shut them all up. I kept thinking of tha 
punch-bag, and looking at my hands and thinking: “This is all you’? | 
good for now — to lift brandy.’ In my wrath, brother, I wanted to fees 
the teeth of all them men crunch under my fists. But I just sat theres 
And then some of the niggers got up and went out and I saw a girt 
sitting behind where they’d been. 
She was sitting on the floor in the corner picking rice out of a rust 
tin plate. You can’t tell how old the black women are but she didn” 
look very old. She had a loose brown dress on, with rents in it tha 
you could see her thin leg through. No one took any notice of her 
but me. I got more brandy from Issa and watched her. She pickee 
off all the rice, down to the last grain, then scraped her finger round 
the plate and licked it. The plate was still smeared with oil and she 
picked it up and ran her tongue round it. Then she looked at the 
plate for a long time, put it down, and wiped her fingers on he? 
dress. | 
| can see that place now, brother, with Issa leaning over the bat 
and his black moustache waggling as he talked with the fat Syriam 
and his hands coming up and down. They sounded like they wer? 
quarrelling about something, but I wasn’t interested any more. Thé 
noise in the place seemed a long way off. It may have been thi 
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dy. All I wanted to do was watch the girl. I couldn’t see much of 
face because the oil-lamps were dim and there were big shadows. 
e were a lot of lights flashing in the bottles behind Issa, and in 
corner was a big shadow with the girl’s legs sticking out of it. She 
sat there, still. In the end I went for more brandy and said to 
a: ‘That girl. Who is she?’ Issa’s shoulders came up like they do. 
u don’t give something for nothing,’ I said; ‘who is she?’ ‘I give 
r nothing,’ Issa said; ‘I let her sit there.’ “You gave her rice,’ I said. 
0,’ Issa said; ‘somebody give her rice, not me. I let her sit there.’ 
body give her rice for nothing,’ I said; ‘what’s she doing here?’ 
ou want her?’ Issa said. I thought of the punch-bag and | wanted 
push Issa’s face back into the bottles. Issa looked at me and looked 
the girl, and his shoulders came up again, and he said: ‘Her name 
awa. She comes from up-country. She not been here long. I not 
ow where she live.’ 
I went back to the table and thought of the punch-bag. It’s a bad 
hg, brother, when a boxer loses his strength. I was in a sort of 
eam, with the bell going, and men coming out of their corners, and 
rople shouting. | heard somebody counting, and when I came out 
it my hand was raised high in the air. The referee was standing in 
ont of me, only it was a young Syrian in a fez, and he was blazing 
ay at Issa about something. I brought my hand down, feeling a 
ol, but no one was taking any notice of me. They were all looking 
this young Syrian, and Issa was yelling at him and the niggers 


yellow cloth on her head and a pretty brown face with frightened 
tes. The Lord made all women pretty, brother, if you look, even 
lack women. She slipped out through the door, and a nigger got up 
1d followed her. I wanted to follow her too. I picked up my glass 
1d threw it at the bar after the Syrian’s. They all stopped and stared 
me as | went out. 

I don’t know where I went that night, brother, except I followed 
e girl and the nigger. We went down dark alleys and I kept tripping 
to ruts. We seemed to go up a long way, and then down. Chickens 
ppt squawking. In the end I came round a corner and they were in 
ont of me by a window with a light. The nigger was pushing the 
rl. I’m not ashamed to tell you; brother, I wanted the girl. The 
srd understands. I went up to the nigger and hit him. I couldn’t 
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in my hand and said: ‘In there, sah.’ He pointed me into a sort of cup 
board, just big enough for a bed like a shelf on the wall where the 
girl was. There was a candle glinting on fruit-tin labels stuck on th 
wall. The place smelt thick with sweat and cloth. I don’t remembe: 
much else except chickens clucking and the girl crying. I found r 
way back to camp in the morning and they told me to get my 
ready because I’d been posted home. I went straight into the mes 
and let go a right at the punch-bag. It all but hit the wall. 

If you'd been alive in them days, brother, you’d have heard of 
Tiger Mason. I’m not proud of it now. The fellows come and want 
me to teach them my old tricks, but I tell them there’s better we 
for hands to do. The Lord had given me great strength, and I kney 
how to ride a blow and put a man off his guard. I was cruiserweigh 
champion of the command and I could have been Army champion i 
they’d handled me right. If I'd had my freedom and turned profe: 
sional I’d have been a rich man. But them things are like the lilies 
the field: in their prime King Solomon wasn’t dressed like them, b 
they wither. I went through years of it until a young guardsmas 
called Delaney put me down for good. It was my wind, brothe 
They made me a trainer and I brought out some of the finest boxer 
the Army ever saw. They kept me on home stations a long time, bt 
after that they sent me to different parts of the earth. I finished mi 
time out East without never seeing the folly of putting trust ii 
earthly things. ] 

On my last trip back home on the old trooper Imperial we put iif 
at Freetown. They let some of us go ashore. I sweated up over Towe 
Hill to see the old barracks, and then down and stood under th 
cotton-tree and watched the Creoles strutting about as if their ti 
shacks were skyscrapers. Them trees with red blossoms, poinsetti 
they call them, they looked pretty; but I hadn’t much love for 
place. I had a look in the bazaars on the Kissy road but I’d no one 
home to buy cloth for. It wasn’t till a boy asked me if I wanted hi 
sister that | remembered Issa’s, and I wondered if Issa was still the 

I found the alley and the bar and went in. There was a ba: 
Syrian with a grey moustache telling some nigger to get out of it. | 
was Issa. The bar was bigger and it had been painted since I was thes 
last. !remembered the dog in the alley and the rest of that night cant 
back to me as clear as yesterday. | didn’t want to stay long. Is 
asked me what | wanted and I said: ‘Anything but brandy.’ He ga¥ 
me some cheap South African stuff and I sat down. It all looked ver! 
different by day with the sun coming in the door, and no one thes 
but me. I said to Issa: ‘I used to come here years ago.’ Issa looked | 
me hard, and said: ‘I not remember.’ 
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drank what was in my glass and thought of going, but my feet 
= hot and the sweat was running off me. Then | heard the clink 
bucket and water slopping over the floor behind me. The water 
aded cool, and that’s what kept me there. It was the Lord sent 
cool noise in my ears, brother. There was a cloth swishing across 
floor as I sat blinking into the sun through the door. It came 
und my feet, and I saw a native on his knees washing the floor. He 
awled past me, washed down to the door and started coming back. 
a yelled something at him and he looked up like a dead man. He 
s light brown, like a lot of them are. He washed back down to 
> and some water came round my boot. Issa came round and yelled 
him and I kicked the wet boot in his ribs. “You go easy with that 
ater,’ I said, and hauled him to his feet by the neck. He never said 
thing, so I let him go and he got down on the floor again. His 
nglet had holes in, and there was a big scar across his back. It was a 
oad back, but lean. He finished swabbing the floor and went out. 
ou come here before?’ Issa said. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘a long time ago.’ 
any people come here,’ Issa said. The native came in with a box 
ll of bottles and put it on the bar. He looked at me. I didn’t like his 
es. I got up and said: ‘Stop gawping at me, you half-chat wog.’ He 
as as big as me but no more than a welterweight. Issa bawled at 
m in the Creole talk. He took no notice of Issa but said to me: ‘Do 
st abuse me, sah. I no do nutting, sah.’ Issa took hold of him and 
ched him out. I laughed, because he was a big lad and could have 
ped the floor with Issa. 

‘He wasn’t here when I came last,’ I said; ‘he’d have been no more 
a child if he was born at all.’ ‘I wish he not been born,’ Issa said; 
him out only he cost me nothing. He’s no good.’ ‘There’s none 
them any good,’ I said. 

After I left Issa’s I went and watched the natives unloading ships. 
Jot of them wore raggety singlets. Some were light-skinned, and 
ept thinking of the native in Issa’s bar. I remembered Issa saying he 
st him nothing. I don’t know what I was thinking, brother, but it 
as put into my head to go back. Next day I went ashore again and 
0 Issa’s. The native wasn’t there. I bought a drink and talked to 
sa about the years. Issa said he had a lot of money in Syria and was 
ing home. ‘What will you do with that big wog?’ I said. ‘Out,’ 
ba said, and grinned, and pointed both hands at the street. ‘What 
ill he do?’ I asked, and Issa said: ‘What I care? He had nineteen, 
enty years good food and a roof. What I care?’ I said: “You must 
ve got him soon after I was here last.’ Issa said: ‘I not remember. I 


h I never got him.’ 
I must have been thinking, with his light skin and all, that he was 
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Issa’s and some black woman’s. I’d seen Syrian women in stores, 
with white veils over their heads, but I’d never seen a Syrian woman 
in Issa’s. Only Issa wasn’t talking as if he was his. I said to Issa: 
‘Where did you get him?’ Issa pushed his hands back at the street 4 nd) 
his shoulders came up. ‘He’s no good,’ he said; ‘he thief eve ng 
—the drinks, the eggs from the chickens.’ I got angry with Issa, witht 
his red eyes and his fat wet lips and his hands waving about. They're 
funny people, them people from the Middle East. Christ Jesus was 
from the Middle East, brother, and He knew what they were like. He 
found people like Issa selling things in the temple. I wanted ar 
answer to my question. I said again: “Where did you get him?’ The 
Lord put that anger in me. He said: ‘There was a mammy us 
come and sit here, every night, in that corner.’ I said: ‘Her name was 
Hawa” Issa said: ‘You remember her?’ I took hold of his collar an 
said: ‘Was her name Hawa?’ He looked frightened, and said: ‘I now 
remember.’ I don’t think he remembered. I let go of his collar an 
he went on: ‘She come and sat in here and sometimes the natives 
give her rice. | not know where she come from. Some mammy fron 
up-country. They are ignorant women, they come down here an 
there’s no work for them, and they live somehow in these houses.; 
His hands went out towards the street. ‘One night she come down 
here and make trouble. She say they throw her out. I look at hex 
belly and throw her out too. She come back, three, four weeks afte 
making a lot of noise. It was no good putting her in the street te 
make trouble. We put her out the back where the chickens are ano 
one of my natives keep his hand over her mouth to stop her noise 
The pickin was half-caste. My wife was dead and I think it is good 
to keep him and let him help me in my business. These natives cosé 
a lot of money for nothing. | give this pickin my good food anq 
clothes all these years. He cost me nothing but I waste my moneys 
He’s no good.’ | 
I took hold of his collar again and said: ‘What about the girl?’ Hi 
said: ‘I not know. We take her up into the streets and leave her 
What for I want a dead woman? You must explain to people. The: 
come and ask questions.’ He pushed my hand away from his colla# 
and then he said: ‘A lot of ships come in and out and there are many 
soldiers here.’ ) 
Christ Jesus was born in a stable, brother. I never thought of tha: 
then. All I was thinking of was the shadow in the corner where thi 
girl sat, and the smell of sweat and cloth, and the girl crying and tl 
chickens clucking. And then I heard that the chickens weren’t jus 
clucking in my head, but that Issa’s chickens were making a noiss 
and people were shouting. Issa’s hands went up and he let out some 
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ing in Syrian, and he said to me: “You come here, I show you what 

e is, the bastard.’ 

I went with him out to the back. There was a yard, all red dust, 

ith tins and bottles lying about, and chickens piled in cages round 

1e wall. The half-caste stood there with a chicken fluttering in his 

and. He was trying to beat off two black men and a woman what 

ere shouting at him and lunging with sticks. When they saw Issa 

ley ran up and started all hollering at once: ‘Abu done tief dis 

nicken. Dis no Abu chicken.’ Issa went up to the half-caste and hit 

im across the face and tried to grab the chicken. The half-caste put 

ne chicken behind his back and fended off Issa with the other hand. 

‘no t’ief um. Dis na me chicken. I no t’ief um,’ he screamed. The 

lack woman caught hold of Issa and pointed to the cages. They 
ere all full. ‘You t’ief um,’ Issa yelled, and hit him across the face 
gain. The black people went at him with the sticks, and one caught 
im above the eye and split it. I didn’t like it. I pushed them back 
id shouted: ‘Leave him be.’ They all yammered at me. For some 
on the half-caste just stood there quiet, and Issa went and took 
he chicken from his hand. Issa gave the chicken to the black people 
ind they went. The half-caste stared at me hard, with blood running 
iown his face. Issa took him by the arm and led him to a lean-to in 
> corner and shoved him through the door. He sat down on some 
oards on the ground covered by a dirty blanket. Issa shut the door 
nd locked it, and the last I saw of the half-caste was the door closing 
n his face still staring at me. It was a long face, brother, with rough 
own hair, and big ears, and blood running down it. 

Sometimes, brother, when the sun is very hot I come face to face 
ith a wooden door, it comes back to me fit to choke me. There was 
ammers in my head, and the sun seemed to swell and burn every- 
ing up. I wanted to tear down the door and let him out, but there 
as something said: ‘What can you do? What can you do?’ There 
yas something said the ship was waiting, and my mates were there 
aying: ‘Come on, Tiger, this ain’t got nothing to do with you.’ There 
was a girl’s voice crying, and a boy with a bottle saying: ‘In there, 
ah.’ Then there was ships hooting, and seagulls; I don’t know if it 
was just ships in the harbour. And chickens squawking and clucking, 
ome in cages, some behind walls where I couldn’t see them; and 
nere was streets going this way and that, and I was fighting a nigger; 
and there was ruts under my feet, and decks lifting and falling, and 
ying-fish rising out of the water in front of me every time we 
dipped. 

Roce at the door with my hands, but it wasn’t the right door; I 
as tearing at a door in the back of a bazaar on the Kissy road and 
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ing: ‘I'll get you out’; and there was people pulling at me— 
a ehauekt pati They pitched me out into the street w ele 
the sun was blinding. I didn’t remember coming away from Issa S. 
thought of going back, but my mates kept saying: This ain’t got 
nothing to do with you.’ Then Issa was saying: “A lot of ships come 
in and out and there are many soldiers here.’ Once, brother, once, 
that’s all, I followed a woman. There were sailors following women} 
every day, and men from the camps. If I hadn’t knocked that nigger 
down it would have been him. It could have been a hundred men,, 
like these men putting out to sea here every day across the who . 
world. I brushed the muck off my clothes and went back to the shi D. 
We sailed next morning. Ft 

I didn’t see the mountains disappear. I was below-decks sweating 
in my hammock listening to voices repeating: ‘It ain't got nothing 
do with you,’ and some voice I'd never heard sweeping all the oth 
away as a face with blood running down it looked into mine: 
‘Behold thy son! Behold thy son!’ Wherever I went, in Issa’s bar with 
the shadow in the corner, down them dark streets, into a cupbo 
with fruit-tin labels on the walls, there was that voice following me 
When it died away, the ropes of the hammock were creaking andI 
was swinging backwards and forwards. I went up on deck and the: 
rail was going up and down across the sun jumping out of the sea. 
There was nothing but sea, north, south, east and west. j 

The Atlantic can be calm, brother. I sat on the deck thinking I 
shouldn't never go across the sea again. The water kept rushing past,, 
all green like the sheen on a chicken’s neck; where the screws turned, , 
there was a smooth path running back to Africa, what I shouldn’t§ 
never see. I sat on a hatch-cover with the path running behind me. 
The canvas felt like the floor of the ring. The path ran back to them 
days in the ring, all them wasted days. The fellows kept saying tot 
me: ‘Tiger,’ they said, ‘why don’t you join a game of brag? II 
couldn’t tell them. I just sat looking over the rail. 

At night, when the stars came out, I sat looking at them, all them 
miles away. These ships here, brother, they go out and take meni 
across the world. But them men never see the stars, nor yet the sun, 
nor yet the sea. I know what comes into their eyes, because my eyesé 
were the same till Jehovah God took away the scales. The stars, all! 
them things, they’re just the tools of a seaman’s trade. I sat there and} 
saw the Lord’s things, all His things and His creatures. I saw a man 
with blood on his face, a man built like me, penned like a chicken inh 
a Syrian’s yard. | saw a man what had been twice round the earth; 
and killed a Frenchman with his hands. The sea was a beautifull 
thing, brother, with dolphins jumping out of it, and the sky with 
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rds what flew without moving their wings. Only there was men 
ng here, and going there, and fighting, carried about the earth like 
t in the wind. They couldn’t do nothing with their own lives. 
2y were born in ugliness and lived in ugliness. You and me, 
other, all ugly and helpless men. 
The meek shall inherit the earth, brother. It says so in the Bible. 
read the Bible when I got back, and I learned from men what know. 
his earth will be heaven, brother, not some place the other side of 
.e stars. All them men what never see the Lord, they think their 
reng is their birthright, and they go to the grave and forget. But 
xen the Lord comes, brother, in all His glory, them what are ready 
sr Him shall inherit the earth and be beautiful. We shall all be 
eautiful, as beautiful as the earth what men with no eyes never see. 
there won't be no more countries, no more governments, no more 
jen going round the earth fighting. There shall be the Lord’s govern- 
sent, with Christ Jesus as ruler. Sons shall know their fathers then, 
rother, and fathers their sons. 
‘In this day of death there’s a man walking down filthy streets 
vith scars on his back and his forehead. He steals, he unloads the 
hips; I don’t know what he does. But when the Lord comes, there'll 
e a place for him in the Kingdom—a place for him and for me. 
here’ll be no bars for him to scrub, no ship to take me away from 
im. There shall be no more sea. It will be a great day, brother. 
hink of it. Think of it. 


(He was a good boxer, they said. In his day there was only one 
iger Mason. But he’s punchy, punchy. You can’t argue with him. 
4e’s harmless. He’s got a room in the widow Benson’s place, by the 
\ddison dock, but he’s never there. He goes up and down the bars 

ith his tracts, and they all know him. You can laugh at him, but he 
oesn’t trouble.) 


Susan Benson: Chelsea Bridge 
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A Writer's Prospect—1 


Experiment and the Future of the Nove | 


= 


reely and yet too narrowly applied to the novel. A book which 
is printed upside down, or in particoloured print, can still 
acclaimed in some parts of Europe as a bold and interesting exper 
ment, even if its matter is the most hackneyed imitation of Molk 
Bloom’s soliloquy or Les Chants de Maldoror. The reason for thisi 
confusion of terms seems to be twofold. In the first place the wo 
‘experimental’ has come to be applied only to novels which appear 
to be making an experiment in method. In the second place even 
experiments in method are usually taken for granted and accepted 
quite quickly, provided that they have obviously succeeded. : 
leads us to assume that the methodologically experimental novel is 
a new phenomenon of which the first exponents were Joyce, Vir 
ginia Woolf and Kafka. Even Proust, whose experiments in method 
were perhaps the most successful of anyone’s in this century, is n . 
longer thought of as experimental. . 
Indeed one might perhaps say that the more thoroughly success : 
ful a novelist’s methods have been—in the sense of their wide ar 
general acceptance on the main highway of subsequent fiction —the 
more quickly his original contribution has been forgotten. Joyce re# 
mains for us the prototype of the experimental novelist simply be4 
cause very few of the new methods which he evolved have proved 
to be capable of exploitation by his successors. This is not to say, 0 
course, that Proust is therefore a greater novelist than Joyce, but iti 
is to say that he has proved a more fertilizing one. It was not con 
ceivable that any later novelist could progress further than Finne¥ 
gan’s Wake, any more than later writers have ever progressed fur; 
ther than The Anatomy of Melancholy or than the novels of Ronald 
Firbank. Such works as these are like buffers at the ends of particula 
railway sidings, but this does not prove that they were more original 
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en in method, than those other books which have laid down a 
ther stretch of the main line. 

f we remain aware both that novelty of method is quickly for- 
ten once the new method is accepted, and also that there are 
ny other kinds of novelty, then we may begin to wonder whether 
7 great novelist has ever been unexperimental. Indeed this doubt 
lickly turns into the frustrating awareness of a truism if we ask 
urselves whether any great novelist of the past has ever failed to 
9 anything new at all. In that direction, though I believe that the 
ical progress is reasonable enough, there lies a danger of destroy- 
distinctions for the sake of a literal use of language. Not a book 
as ever been written, even by the most ardent of plagiarists, which 
4s not new at least by a few changes of vocabulary and punctua- 
ion. Commonsense comes to our aid when we reflect that there is, 
evertheless, a very real distinction to be made between a novelist 
e Fielding and one like Richardson, between a Jane Austen and a 
ens, a Thomas Hardy and a Henry James. Both groups pre- 
ented new and impressive visions of the world but, while the second 
roups were consciously possessed by their novelty of vision, the 
rst were far less aware that what they were doing was something 


The distinction is a vague one, a debatable question of emphasis, 
ut if we refuse to make it we are left without a distinction where 
ne is obviously required. Kafka wrote simple narratives in a simple 
orm, and his books could be read as fairy stories by an intelligent 
nd melancholic child. We agree in calling him experimental not 
secause of any novelty of method, in a narrow sense, but because he 
lored a new fictional dimension. A new physical dimension was 
xplored by St Exupéry, and this might seem a comparatively trivial 
orm of novelty if the writer had not discovered a new vocabulary 
o deal with his new material. Lawrence, though firmly assured of 
is traditionalist rdle by the labours of the Cambridge school, foisted 
s new idea on us and found a new instrument for doing so. Miss 
lizabeth Bowen has presented us with a new sensibility and a new 
‘orm of feminine intelligence. Yet somewhere along this line our 
distinction must lie, for it is as clear that Miss Bowen is not what we 
mean by an experimental novelist as that Kafka is precisely one of 
he things that we do mean by it. 

_T£ we were examining here the past practice of novelists it would 
be useful and interesting to follow the line of inquiry which was 
begun thirty years ago by Mr Percy Lubbock. It would be possible 
© examine in detail the methods which have succeeded each other 
and to penetrate by way of method into a critical examination of 
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the word in all its aspects. But what is not possible is to discuss t. 
future in such terms. Any predictions about method which I myselt © 
could make would bé‘no more than predictions about the way in. 
which I myself shall write novels. It is the nature of each new de-- 
velopment in method that it had not been predictable until it was i 
made, and a discussion of the future in terms of first and third per-. 
sons, streams of consciousness, author’s omniscience and the rest : 
would be to indulge in a very empty discussion indeed. For the truth. 
is that an examination even of past method is of no general interest * 
unless it is used as a means of discussing the infinitely more impor- 

tant elements which lie behind method. No important novelist of ' 
the past, with the possible exceptions of Flaubert and Joyce, has ; 
elevated method to a parity of consideration with those proper ’ 
though vague masters of method which we describe as vision, per- : 
ception, moral value, order, imagination, truth. . . . We know all, 
about the inseparability of method from these other elements which | 
lie behind it, but if we are critics we had better beware of knowing ; 
too much about it. It is our job to make these distinctions, even if we : 
try to obliterate them afterwards, and the simple distinction which 
I would make is that the ‘how to do something’ must be subordinate : 
in the serious writer’s mind to the ‘what to do’ and the ‘why to do’ 

it. Indeed the ‘why to do’ it, which seldom exercises the minds of ' 
critics, seems often to loom largest of all in the minds of despondent : 
writers. 


Why, then, should an Englishman of 1956 try to write a serious : 
novel? We must dismiss the lyingly cynical answers just as we must : 
dismiss, for this inquiry, the temptingly general ones. We must not: 
suppose that he merely wants to make money or a name for himself, 
and we must not be content to say that he wants to express himself. 
Why does he want to write a novel now? And the answer must. 
surely be that it is because he believes that he has understood some- 
thing about our present condition which has not been expressed by 
anybody else. The answer may seem a flat one at first, for it might 
be said that this was always the intention of the serious novelist and 
that there is nothing new in it. But what is, I believe, comparatively 
new in the answer I have given is the insistence on the words ‘our 
present condition’. Whatever may be said in favour or against our 
own time it is clearly not one of those periods from which we can 
respectably or naturally dissociate ourselves. The comparatively 
‘timeless’ novels of the past, like Wuthering Heights or Dominique 
or all the novels of Jane Austen, were always the exceptions. They 
have now become an impossibility. The enormous figure of ‘the 
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times’ has filled the novelist’s horizon more and more, and every 
ffort to elude it becomes more and more artificial, strained and im- 
roper. Proust, Joyce, Virginia Woolf—these were perhaps the last 
portant novelists who were able to treat their times without dis- 
dit to themselves and to their work as no more than a convenient 
ehicle. Even Proust was possessed by his own times to the extent 
hat social signs of them became one of his major themes. We are 
dealing again in a distinction which is as impressive as it is real for 
t could easily be said that no novelist has ever written who was not 
P eptibly influenced by the period in which he lived. Yet the dis- 
tinction becomes real again if we contrast Dickens with Jane Austen 
or Zola with Hardy. 
~ Much was done—much is still being done—to distort this in- 
‘sistence on the novelist’s present obligation to be concerned with the 
situation of his times. The Marxists have interpreted this just, and 
justly vague, insistence as a demand that writers should deal with 
tertain specific subjects in a specific tone and with specific recom- 
mendations. The Flaubertians, misinterpreting their master as the 
Marxists seem to have misinterpreted theirs, make a similar assump- 
tion. They believe that if we indulge our natural compassions, our 
natural fears, our natural hopes as creatures of our time, then we 
shall be condemned to writing the kind of novels which the Marxists 
recommend. 

But what can and must be said about the times is that we are all 
associated with one another as never before and that every in- 
dividual, liking this or loathing it, is bound to the community by 
stronger bonds than ever before. The hydrogen bomb is simply the 
most powerful and alarming symbol of this new association, which 
has, of course, its many positive and generous aspects as well. It is 
still possible in England for a few very rich or very private-minded 
or very ascetic individuals to imitate a Montaigne or a Flaubert and 
to live as if they were immune from the virus of society. But it is 
surely most unlikely that anyone can now do this without being 
perpetually aware of his unnatural action, and perpetually aware, 
as well, of the very society which he is trying so hard to escape. In 
our time nobody talks so much about the modern world as those 
many modern intellectuals who busily denounce it and volubly 
lament the passing of better days. I am not saying at the moment 
that I think it morally wrong to try to escape from the world and 
from our fellow-creatures— though | do think this: I am saying that 
it can no longer be done without a self-consciousness which is ulti- 
mately stultifying to the writer. Even Flaubert, making his own re- 
treat a hundred years ago, was so obsessed by his hatred of the 
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bourgeois whom he was supposedly avoiding that his writing talent 
was perceptibly distorted. ‘ 

ms ner sanseaton. °: of this demand that the modern novelist 
must be concerned springs from the absurd demand that he must 
also be engaged. We have watched, and many of us with some dis 
gust, the progress of an engagement in the person of Jean-Paul Sartre+ 
When he emerged from the war with the slogan of engagement ons 
his lips he was clearly determined to distinguish this demand from 
the old, crude and lethal doctrine of the Communist culture bosses. 
Today his notion of engagement differs scarcely at all from theirs. 
Engagement demands that the novelist should be left-wing, and p e~ 
ferably communist in his views; that he should expound such views: 
in his novels; that he should write his novels in a spirit of hatred for 
those whose politics are different and of admiration for the working: 
classes; that his books should be intelligible to those who are total 
uneducated in the history and development of the novel. These areg 
murderous demands and since they were first promulgated somes 
thirty to forty years ago no single novel of value has complied wit 
them. 

Concern is a far harder thing to define, which may lead us to sup 
pose, in a field where so much is indefinable, that it is a far bette 
thing to pursue. Once again it can be illustrated more easily than it 
can be described. I will tentatively say that Proust, Joyce, Firbanks 
and Virginia Woolf were comparatively unconcerned in the sense II 
mean; that Gide, Mauriac, Lawrence, Malraux and Faulkner were 
all, in their totally different ways, deeply concerned. The first groups 
is not to be reproached for this reason. There are the novelists of yes+ 
terday, and of a yesterday when the demand for this kind of conce 
could not be made with any authority. I am writing here about to 
day and tomorrow. Now and in the immediate future it seems to mes 
that some kind of intimate concern for the present situation of our+ 
selves, our neighbours and our society, must be felt by the seriouss 
novelist. To write today in the spirit of Firbank would be a literary) 
offence, for it could not be done without triviality. 

It will be seen from the list of concerned novelists which I haves 
just given that the quality of concern can be accompanied by widely} 
different views, can reveal itself through widely different material, 
can be given shape and expression by widely different methods. One: 
of the greatest and most deeply-concerned novels of our time wast 
Thomas Mann’s Joseph and his Brethren, a book which was set int 
the fourteenth-century BC. Mauriac writes about a narrowly} 
regional bourgeoisie, and writes about them from a point of view! 
which is certainly alien to the elusive ‘spirit of the times’. Malraux’s: 
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sst novel was about Chinese peasants, while Faulkner chooses for 
s subject one of the most decayed and obsolete sub-classes in the 
orld. Similarly Gide and Faulkner used new methods in their 
Dv 21s, while Lawrence and Mauriac were content with old ones. 


Is there, then, any relationship at all between the two subjects I 
e been discussing, between the two distinctions which I have 
ied to draw? Is there a relationship between concern on the one 
nd, novelty of vision, material, tone or method on the other? By 
almost all the apparent evidence there is none. Indeed if there is any 
such relationship it might easily be supposed that a certain tradi- 
nalism in technique and material might more readily be combined 
rith a strong and immediate concern for the state of the world. Con- 
ern, it might be said, will imply that the writer wishes to be widely 
read and understood, so that he may the better and more quickly 
come to the help of that wide community which engages his com- 
Sassion. But this, I believe, is to slip at once across the line which 
divides concern from engagement. For concern does not for a 
moment imply that the writer who is possessed of it should use his 
novels for any specific purpose. Of course he hopes that his books 
will have an effect on the minds and feelings and perceptions of his 
readers: he hopes to show them something that he has seen, thought, 
felt, and he hopes that they will be altered, however minutely, by 
these revelations. But the desire that these readers will act, in any 
public sense, differently after reading him is a naive and arrogant de- 
sire which only an engaged idiot would indulge. Concern, though 
this may sound a harsh and contradictory thing to say, is better 
viewed as a gift to the writer than as any ready advantage to the 
majority of readers. And for this reason it would be absurd to recom- 
mend that a writer should show or feel more of it than he does. He 
will feel it or he will not, according to his nature as a human being. 

But I believe that we can say something more than this. I believe 
we can say that the modern English novelist who is deeply con- 
cerned about his fellows and his society will also be concerned with 
new methods, new ideas, new sensitivities and new material. He will 
belong, in his compassion and responsibility, to the tradition of 
Dickens, George Eliot and Conrad. He will belong, in his conscious 
ambition to see and express things newly, to the tradition of Henry 
James, Joyce and Virginia Woolf. 

These assertions may seem arbitrary, and it is true that they are 
founded on little more than a sense of private fitness, a private hope 
for the future rather than any clear evidence from the present. In 
fact there would seem just now to be a notable separation of these 
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two traditions. We are often told that the better young novelists in 
England are at least agreed that the day of the experimental novel 

over. We are further told that the majority of them write more i 
the spirit of Sartre’s Nauseated Man than of Robert Elsmere. It mig 
seem, in fact, that their common aim is to express in an old way the: 
fact that they have no feeling and no vision at all. | 

This has been suggested, but I do not for a moment believe that it 
is true. In the pundit’s article from which I extracted this interpr - 
tion of the modern scene Mr Kingsley Amis was quoted as an €Xx-: 
ample of this composite tendency. But it seems to me that Mr Amis, , 
a lively, talented and successful young novelist, exhibits precisely 
the opposite combination of attributes and intentions. He is con- 
cerned in the most obvious sense and, though there is nothing new 
in his method, he is consciously and delightedly dealing with new ’ 
material, consciously and delightedly applying his new vision to the 
new world which he has discovered. Mr Chapman Mortimer, a very 
different kind of novelist and an older one, applies to his characters | 
a wholly new vision and a new vocabulary. He is concerned in the } 
simple sense that he is compassionate, but his books are deliberately » 
set in a world which has very few temporal or spatial points of refer- 
ence. There is a group of young men and they are somewhere in 
Paris and the time is approximately the present. But Mr Mortimer’s 
great merit as a novelist lies, as did Henry Green’s before him, in > 
seeing the world afresh, in discovering for himself a new and sur- 
prising perch from which to view the behaviour of human beings. 
If Mr Amis is more concerned than he is new, Mr Mortimer is more 
new that he is concerned. But between them these two newcomers 
to the English novel represent the two kinds of development which 
will, I believe, eventually coalesce. 

To find a satisfactory example of this coalescence I have had to go 
to America, and the best modern example I know of a novel which 
combines a concern for the modern world with a conscious attempt 
to do something new is Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. This haunt- 
ingly comic and sad story about a truant high school boy shows a 
double compassion of author for hero and hero for all his associates. 
Indeed by the end of that book that astonishing hero has become an 
almost Dostoievskian figure, a Myshkin or Alyosha who carries his 
quaint cross through a seedy New York instead of through a seedy 
provincial Russia. At the same time the book is undoubtedly new- 
minted both in method and outlook. There was nothing new in 
writing a first-person narrative in dialect, but there was something 
new and startling in accepting this dialect. For the hero’s language 
is the almost inarticulate argot of American adolescence— precisely 
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the kind of language which is held up for angry ridicule by those 
‘ho spend their time in abusing the modern world. There is nothing 
ich or racy about the idiom which Mr Salinger had boldly chosen 
—nothing of Mark Twain's Mississippi or Hardy’s Wessex. It reads 
-and I am assured that the idiom is accurate—like the dying fag-end 
a language, a clotted and half-dumb perversion in which almost 
nothing can be said with vigour or clarity. 
Yet it is through this medium — for Salinger never steps outside it 
—that ideas and sentiments of the most gentle subtlety are purveyed 
5 us. It is true that The Catcher in the Rye is a tour-de-force — by 
shich I mean that it has the marks of a single brilliant achievement 
carried out against all the odds. But some such wrestling against 
sdds, some such deliberate defiance of the easy option seems to me 
> be almost an obligation to the modern novelist. This, I take it, is 
approximately that quality of ‘terrorism’ which Jean Paulhan de- 
fined for us in his Fleurs de Tarbes—an attitude of the writer to his 
ich certainly resembles that of a wrestler towards his 
ther than that of an exquisite lady playing with her 


hough I have earlier warned myself against treating it too speci- 
fically. What I am saying is that it is no longer possible to write a 
g book in the manner either of Max Beerbohm or of Trollope, of 
Logan Pearsall Smith or of Arnold Bennett. The natural fine writing 
‘of Beerbohm is no longer available to us since there is no longer a 
social group in which fine talking is natural. There is plenty of good 
and vigorous conversation in many social groups but it does not take 
an exquisite or cadenced form. And it is clear to anyone who has 
ever thought about the subject that a literary language which is un- 
related to any spoken language quickly becomes an impossibility. 
The language which Beerbohm used for his writing was not, of 
‘course, the same as the language which he and his friends used in 
their conversation. But it was related to the natural language of talk 
as a balloon in the air is related to a balloon on the ground. We no 
longer have that balloon on the ground with us. 

On the other hand the easy and acceptably pedestrian manner of 
Trollope and Bennett is no longer available to us either. For this de- 


y educated speech which still possessed 


pended on a norm of ordinar 
just sufficient energy and freshness to make it a possible basis for a 


literary language. Such a norm still exists, but it has grown so stale 
and unprofitable that no lively or even genuinely conscientious 
writer can do anything with it. This is the point which is always 
missed by those critics who insist that the only good style is a plain 
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style, and that the best way to say something in prose is the most 
straightforward way. To be plain in the manner of our modern plain 
ness is simply to be hackneyed and inexpressive. 

So the concerned novelist of our day cannot, in any obvious sense; 
be a plain writer, and he cannot, in any previous sense, be a gem4 
like writer. I do not know what he can be, though I like to thi 
that I am finding my own private way through this dilemma. Anc 
that is surely the point about the English novelist’s position today 
and in the immediate future—that he is on his own, struggling in as 
collapsed tradition, uncertain of his intractable medium and uncer~ 
tain of his constantly changing material. Every battle fought with as 
book has to be a battle fought with new weapons on a new battle 
field. The modern novelist is indeed supported by recent and mag 
ficent examples, for the first thirty years of his century were the: 
richest in all the short history of the novel. But the last quarter of a: 
century has transformed his society, transformed his language,, 
transformed his intellectual and emotional climate. While he hass 
been forced, as a human being, into a more intimate relationship! 
with his society, as a writer he has been forced into greater isolation. 
There is no longer any obvious material or obvious method; there is: 
no longer a fruitful form of plain talking or a fruitful body of ac: 
cepted ideas. Each new novelist must now make every decision for 
himself, unlike the majority of past novelists for whom much had| 
been decided without their knowledge. The temptation, then, is to: 
look for a total privacy which shall place the human being in a state 
of voluntary isolation to match the involuntary isolation of the 
writer. But I have suggested that this cannot be achieved without a 
distortion of the human being which must have the effect of distort- 
ing the writer too. To live in isolation today—and I do not mean to 
live in a lighthouse but to live in emotional aloofness—is a more un- 
natural action than it has ever been before. To write in anything but 
isolation is impossible, since the act of trying to write a serious novel 
is a more lonely exploration than it has ever been before. The out- 
look, in fact, is harsh and stimulating. 
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The Living Dead—1 


D. H. Lawrence 


#3 


A reviewer wrote recently in The Times Literary Supplement 

that D. H. Lawrence ‘was perhaps the last of the “geniuses” — 
é' a race whose beginnings belong after all only to the closing 
ars of the 18th-century’. It is a suggestive remark. If the first of the 
ace was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a strong case can be made for re- 
rarding Lawrence as the last. As Rousseau marks the beginning of 
he age of Romanticism, so Lawrence may be seen as marking the 
snd of it. And the resemblances between the two prophet-geniuses 
e striking. Lawrence restates Rousseau’s vision of the fundamen- 
al falsity of society, but with a new accent of despair; he imagines 
2 ousseau’s natural man, or noble savage, in anew form; he has much 
he same magic of style. As Rousseau was the prophet of democracy 
0 be, Lawrence is the prophet of its doom. Both were sworn enemies 
of the pure intellect; both were concerned to promote a renascence 
of the religious sense based on pure feeling; both were preoccupied 
with the figure of Jesus; both in order to communicate their mes- 
sage were compelled to spiritual autobiography; both made a swift 
ascent through all the strata of society, but found no resting place; 
both were invariably disillusioned by their friends; and both felt 


of Jacobinism and Caesarism, 
optimism and individualism. These dubious consequences of the gos- 


pel of equality culminated in a mani 


of applie 
lieved in, but everybody p 
born in 1885, might well have come to the same conclusion. 
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One of the last pieces of criticism Lawrence wrote was an €ssi 
on Dostoevsky’s Grand.Inquisitor. Suddenly, after being stubborn | 
allergic to it for many years, he pronounced it ‘the final and unan- 
swerable criticism of Christ, also ‘the simple and unanswerable 
diagnosis of human nature’. Men are, as the Inquisitor declared, in- 
capable of bearing the burden of the freedom which Jesus sought to 
bestow on them. That is a truer love of men which accepts 
limitations, and imposes a beneficent but absolute authority up¢ 
them. Not long before this essay, Lawrence had written his stor 
The Man who Died, which is as great a story as Dostoevsky’s. In it 
he represents Jesus as repudiating his own message; but mainly fro 
a different motive. Partly it is because he recognizes that men ares 
incapable of love; but chiefly because he now, being released from 
death, realizes the wonder and the mystery of the life of the body,| 
and, above all, the beatitude of sexual love. Yet again in one of the 
Last Poems, ‘The Cross’— which may be the latest of these three 
lated pieces— Jesus is called upon to make both repudiations: of his 
effort to abolish both the fundamental difference of sex, and ‘the 
eternal division of mankind into the base and the beautiful’. In thiss 
poem, significantly, Lawrence identifies Christ with ‘the human con-: 
sciousness’, which has hitherto been crucified on ‘this cross of divi- 
sion’, but must now rise again into acceptance of these unalterable: 
cleavages between the sexes and the classes. ] 

The dialogue between Lawrence and Jesus which eventually 
reaches this doubtful issue is continuous throughout his work. The? 
degree to which it is explicit varies; but it is never far below the sur-- 
face. From the beginning to the end Lawrence's life and thought ad-+ 
venture can be represented, without essential distortion, as a} 
struggle with the Christian consciousness, as he understood and ex- 
perienced it. There were two main fields of conflict: sex and society. . 
Lawrence was fully conscious of the former conflict some years be-- 
fore the latter. Largely because of his childhood conditioning and| 
the intensity of his attachment to his mother, he came to conceive: 
spiritual love as antithetical to physical love. Yet his instinct was; 
stubbornly opposed to this disjunction. Nevertheless, he had enorm-| 
ous difficulty in overcoming it. Sometimes, as in such a story as The} 
Overtone, he imagined the conflict as a polarity between the divine! 
influences: Christ and Pan; more often, in his earlier stories. he! 
thought of physical contact between man and women as establish- 
ing a bond between them prior to and deeper than the spiritual (The 
Horse-Dealer’s Daughter; You touched me). Almost invariably, he 
identified sexual experience with the darkness, and spiritual con- 
nection with the light. Nor did his marriage with a warm, generous 
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d uninhibited woman completely liberate him from this inward 
flict, as Look, we have come through plainly shows. There are 
enty of traces of it still in the relation between Birkin and Ursula 
Women in Love, where the sexual relation is predominantly pre- 
ted as a deliberate retrogression from the Christian conscious- 
ess, though Birkin is unhappy in it. 
But it is probable he would have reached a resolution of this par- 
cular struggle with the Christian consciousness had it not been 
ymplicated and exacerbated by the outbreak of the first World 
ar. Lawrence experienced this as a revelation that the Christian 
msciousness was an illusion. He had believed that in essentials 
ngland was a Christian society: now he realized, with dismay, that 
e love-idealism which he had believed to be basic to England was 
etence. That may now appear exceptionally naive; but the atti- 
de was not in essence very different from that of most of his ideal- 
+ co-evals. The difference lay in the intensity of the emotional 
rock to Lawrence. It was impossible for him, married to a German 
ife, to accept the solution that Germany was wholly to blame for 
he disaster to liberal idealism; more important, his temper was more 
eply religious than that of his contemporaries. As he wrote to Ed- 
yard Garnett, in the April before the war: ‘Primarily | am a passion- 
ely religious man.’ And the bitter knowledge that the Christian 
onsciousness of England was a sham was the greatest of those 
serious deaths in belief’ which were decisive in his evolution. It was 
made more deadly to him, given a peculiar and personal barb, by 
he condemnation of The Rainbow. Considering his profound 
seriousness of purpose in that book, the condemnation was a mon- 
frous injustice; but it was also a major misfortune, for it drove deep 
yithin him a smouldering hatred of England. This was an acute self- 
iolation, for few men have loved England more passionately than 
awrence, To become, as he did, a deliberate exile from it was a 
ate which left its mark upon him. 
But the manifold currents and cross-currents in his life and work, 
urious and disconcerting though they are, are of minor significance 
beside the dominant theme: the unsparing effort to establish a new 
basis of religious awareness for life, outside the Christian conscious- 
ness, which he believed had failed. The orthodox will say he did not 
derstand it. And, if it is essential to the Christian consciousness 
hat the life after death is regarded as the reality and this life as the 
appearance, Lawrence may be said to have been incapable of it, 
ather than to have tried it and found it wanting. But in this he was 
representative of his generation. He would have said that super- 
natural Christianity had ceased to be the religion of the society it 
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had engendered. In so far as Christianity was still potent, it was e: 
cause Jesus was still a compulsive ethical ideal. ; 

What was not at all representative about Lawrence was his xtra 
ordinary organic sensibility. This was at the root of his magic 
style, and gave validity (or plausibility) to his valuation of ni 
mediate sensational experience. The instant moment, of delight 
dismay, was infinitely rich to him. Whether this distorted his out 
look on life it is hard to say. Almost certainly he credited men with 
much greater capacity for vivid sentience than they actually possess 
and thought them wicked when they were merely dull; and he was 
much rarer bird than he could easily admit to himself. Hence the 
mixture of impatience and affection, of injustice and generosity, © 
violence and mansuetude, that marked his life and his writing. _ 

Thus his glorification of this life was fundamentally opposed 
contemporary materialism: it was a religious, even a mystical, 
discovery of the uniqueness of immediate experience. But his effo1 
to revalidate this while rejecting the Christian ethic led him in 
strange places: for why should one vivid, self-destroying experienc 
be preferred to another? In his desperate escape from the Christi 
sensitivity he found himself endorsing all kinds of horrors. 
locus classicus for his willed regression into the mindless, p 
Christian consciousness is the ‘Nightmare’ chapter of Kangaroo; but 
a whole group of his fictions (The Woman who Rode away; Th 
Princess; None of That) are illustrative of this desperate attempt tox 
cauterize his Christian sensitivity. But notably, in Kangaroo, when 
Lawrence-Somers confronts himself with manifestation of blood+ 
lust in act, he is seized with unconquerable nausea. 

Lawrence could find no issue from this dilemma. All his efforts tox 
de-Christianize his sensitivity brought him to positions which were: 
ultimately intolerable to him. And towards the end he was con- 
stantly working towards a new reconciliation. The last thing he: 
wrote, a day or two before his death, was a review of a book by Eric 
Gill (not included in Selected Literary Criticism) in which he simul- 
taneously declared the necessity of a belief in God and of getting rid! 
of ‘the maddening moral import’ of the conception. ‘It is not a ques- 
tion of Jesus,’ he said; ‘it is a question of God, Almighty God.’ The: 
mistake of the Christian Church — Catholic and Protestant alike—is' 
to have preached a ‘good’ God instead of a vital and magnificent God. 
‘We no longer any of us really believe in an exclusively “good” God.’ 
Which is no doubt true. But that does not avoid the question of 
Jesus. Nor did Lawrence. He had returned to it as a moth to the flame. 
Perhaps most surprisingly when he invoked him in A propos Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover to give ‘the final beauty and perfection to the 
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ermanent sacrament of marriage.’ That is, apparently, in direct con- 
adiction to his summons to Jesus to recant his attempt to ‘wipe 
way the mystic barriers of sex’. But Lawrence found it hard to ad- 
mit to full consciousness that the ‘physical tenderness’ on which his 
preaching came more and more to concentrate was Christian in its 
derivation — or perhaps more exactly a new embodiment of 
Christian love. 
- The agonizing problem for Lawrence was the validity of Jesus as 
the incarnation of love. He could and did, however surreptitiously, 
dmit it as giving the final perfection to the relations of individuals, 
nd above all to the relation of man to woman. But as a social ideal 
it seemed impossible to him—or to half of him. As he saw history it 
was men’s specious obedience to Jesus’s impossible command that 
they should love one another which had produced the society of 
mocracy and industrialism that was hastening to its doom. Hence 
his summons to Jesus to recognize that the division of men into ‘the 
ase and the beautiful’ is an eternal division. 
Mankind is lost and lost forever 
unless men swiftly divide again, and the base are thrust down 
into service like the roots of trees. 
- But the other half of him could not rest there. At one moment he 
‘sees the only hope in the restoration of absolute spiritual-secular 
authority; at another he dreams of a society in which 
7 The machine shall be abolished from the earth again; 

it is a mistake that mankind has made; 

money shall cease to be and property cease to perplex 

and we will find the way to immediate contact with life 

and with one another. 

The extremity of romanticism? Of idealism? Surely something 
much more profound and poignant than that—the prophecy and 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God on earth, once more. All that 
has gone wrong with the original proclamation of Jesus, abolished 
in the twinkling of an eye. The ‘evil world-soul’ embodied in the 
machine-society vanished away. Jesus’s vision established in its 
pristine beauty and simplicity again. 

Again and again in Last Poems, directly or indirectly, he puts that 
vision before himself and us. Indirectly, in all the beautiful poems 
at the beginning magically evoking scenes from the old, old Mediter- 
ranean world, when the Greeks themselves were boyish newcomers, 
which are in reality only visions of a world of innocence regained — 
imagined, no doubt, as not yet lost, but in the poet’s mind, regained. 

This transmutation of the world of men Jesus had imagined as im- 
minent through a great cosmic change in which the Jews of his day 
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believed. The cosmic change did not come. Now, a cosmic 2 
strophe is once more a reality for the human mind. Lawrence did 
actually live to see the invention of the atomic bomb, but he cert 
tainly foresaw its equivalent. And, in his final judgement, he at one 
and the same moment saw the imminent catastrophe as the col 
sequence of Jesus’s teaching, yet as something to be averted only b 
Jesus’s teaching. Men are to come out of the machine-society, 
cisely as Jesus (and Rousseau after him) called men to come out 0! 
the evil society of their day. And Lawrence calls on Jesus to acknow 
ledge his mistake and admit that there are eternally two classes 0 
men, yet himself proclaims precisely the original message of Jesus. 

From one angle this is, indeed, the extremity of incoherence; from 
another it is.a bindingly profound and simple vision of the actua: 
human condition. This is the agonizing contradiction of the moder 
world experienced directly by a single, isolated, divinely endowec 
human being. It is the incoherence of the macrocosm through the 
microcosm. 

In one respect, it will be as it was two thousand years ago. We 
shall not come out of the machine-society, because we cannott 
Whether the cosmic change will be averted, who will prophecy? 
This time it is not in the hands of God, but in the hands of man. 

But it was no use Lawrence demanding of Jesus, or the human con: 
sciousness, to accept the eternal division between the base and the 
beautiful, because the beautiful always turn out to be those whet 
truly love their fellow-men; and they cannot do what is required of 
them. Jesus and the human consciousness are back where theyj 
began. In vain Lawrence cried out against the command that he must 
love his neighbour, against being ‘forced to live a great lie’. That we 
are members one of another was an almost physical reality for him: 
His sympathy was a bodily experience; his bowels of compassiom 
were not metaphorical. ‘But they are millions to my one!’ he cried. 

Then must a single man die with them, in the clutch of iron? 
Or must he try to amputate himself from the iron-entangled: 

body of mankind 
and risk bleeding to death? 

The pathos of Lawrence was that he did try to amputate himself; 
and he half-succeeded, and, in so far as he did, he bled to death. 

I believe as you do (he wrote to Trigant Burrow in 1927) —one 
must use words like believe — that it is our being cut off that is our 
ailment, and out of this ailment everything bad arises... . Myself, 
I suffer badly from being so cut off. But what is one to do? At 
times, one is forced to be essentially a hermit. I don’t want to 
be. ... One has no real human relations—that is so devastating. 
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What is he to do? is the incessant question in his final poems. And, 
s, there was no time to do anything, except to go on being him- 
ff heroically, as he had always been, and to record it. 
He did all that he could for us: far more than we have the right to 
k of any man. Although he could not make any individual human 
lations, and it was devastating to him, he made a universal human 
lation. He speaks to the silent soul of Everyman more directly, it 
ymetimes seems, than any one has ever spoken before. With the 
eatest we have to imagine. With him there is nothing left to 
nagine. The intimacy he shunned like the plague he creates. By the 
wer of his strange genius he passes beyond the death which, to his 
ision, was devouring mankind, to the time when, as he foretold, we 
vill find the way. 
To know a man as we have never known 
, a man, as never yet a man was knowable, yet still shall be. 
(Of this he gives us not merely the promise, but the reality: for this is 
Stow we know Lawrence in his writings. This is art, but this is also 
srophecy: and neither this art without this prophecy, nor this 
rophecy without this art, were possible or imaginable. Both are 
onsubstantial, and both are new. 


OTE: Messrs Heinemann have recently published Selected Literary Criticism 
lof D. H. Lawrence, edited by Anthony Beal (21s.), The Complete Stories 
Lof D. H. Lawrence (3 vols., 10s. 6d. each), The Short Novels of D. H. Lawrence 
| (2 vols., 10s. 6d. each), and have reprinted the collected Letters of D. H. Law- 
rence, with an Introduction by Aldous Huxley (zos.). An American study, 
D. H. Lawrence: A Basic Study of his Ideas, by Mary Freeman, has also ap- 
peared recently from the University of Florida Press ($5). 
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Sir, 
It is disappointing that Mr Graham Greene, in his remarks on Kif 
ling in the review of Mr Charles Carrington’s Life, has been content 
to confine himself to the earlier work. With the exception of Thes 
Village that Voted the Earth was Flat (1913), he mentions nothings 
later than 1898. Kipling was writing and publishing for more than af 
generation after that, and many readers would contend that his best 
work belongs to his later years. Mr Greene is not alone in what lookss 
like a refusal to consider the development of Kipling’s art. E. E. 
Baker dismissed the later volumes with astonishing obtuseness; 
Somerset Maugham has omitted everything from them in his recent 
selection, except the aforesaid Village—a strange choice; and I once: 
heard Mr C. S, Lewis, at the end of an interesting lecture on Kipling,; 
challenged from the audience because he had alluded to nothing: 
after 1904. Mr C. S. Lewis admitted that he had not done his home+ 
work; neither, it seems, has Mr Greene. There is a vicious circle int 
the criticism of Kipling, which was established when the steep de~ 
cline of his reputation in literary circles in the early twentieth cen- 
tury coincided with the inability of many of his most enthusiastic 
contemporaries to keep up with his later tales. The assumption was. 
made that in Debits and Credits and Limits and Renewals he was 
trying to do the same kind of thing as in the earlier tales, but withi 
far less success; and the legend grew up of the Kipling who never 
reached maturity, the permanent inhabitant of the prefects’ room, 
suffering, to quote Mr Greene, from what was ‘almost an inability 
to experience’. I admit that the words ‘later stories’ do appear in the 
review; but which stories are these? They are, it appears, the stories 
that involve machinery. There are only two of these after 1904, and 
none in the last two collections. Here too we touch the vicious 
circle. It has been stated that, after Kipling had exhausted his limited 
knowledge of adult human beings, he withdrew, in a long defeat, to 
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hildren, to animals and to machines. And therefore, I presume, the 
ter books were not worth opening to see if this is true. 
wish Mr Greene would read with his best attention (for the work 
dense with meaning and every sentence carries its load) The Wish 
louse, Dayspring Mishandled and, perhaps, The Gardener. It is very 
yssible that he would not feel any more sympathetic to Kipling, 
t I think he would reconsider some of his frivolous and negligent 
neralizations. It looks as if some of the verses had surprised him 
little; and these are still the earlier ones. I select Dayspring Mis- 
indled because it is a story about hatred, and Mr Greene both over- 
smphasizes and partially misunderstands this element in Kipling’s 
vork. It is not a story written ‘out of hate’ and emotional excite- 
ent, but out of an understanding of one kind of hate, which is a 
fferent thing. It shows with grave irony and moral responsibility 
w a nourished hatred, which has obsessed a man’s life, is deflected, 
disarmed and turned into his affliction in the course of his relations, 
ecessary to his planned revenge, with his victim; and it reveals 
inally that the hatred has all along been the forlorn delusion of a 
mind deprived of the exercise of love. 1 choose The Wish House be- 
use it exemplifies the fullness of the later work; the substance of 
ovel charges its twenty-six pages. Moreover its unsanctioned Al- 
testis is a counterpiece to the study of hate. Here and in The Gar- 
dener there are human relations of various kinds described, in my 
inion, without falsity; and in both tales there is prose unblemished 
‘the tricks of a reporter’ or ‘the pretence of personal emotion’ 
as, for instance, the passage where Grace Ashcroft goes to the little 
house in Wardloes Road, or that where Helen Turrell feels herself 
being ‘manufactured into a bereaved next of kin’. It is true that Kip- 
ing’s prose, though often curt and compact, could never be de- 
scribed as spare and cool. As a writer his temperament is ‘Eliza- 
bethan’; like the dramatists, and like his own Dick Heldar, he looked 
or subjects among men in a state of strong excitement, and often — 
ertainly not always—set out to infect the reader with it; his re- 
icences have the same ‘bursting’ quality as those of the dramatists, 
d like them, and like De Quincey, he thought that some subjects 
ould be transmitted only through eloquence. There is, however, no 
loquence in The Gardener (the adjective in ‘a merciless sea of black 
rosses’ records Helen’s reaction) and the author’s standpoint in 
Dayspring Mishandled is detached. 
May I in conclusion borrow from Mr Rex Warner's review of The 
Duiet American in the same issue of your magazine words which 
r Warner applies to Dickens and I should like to transfer to Kip- 
1g? ‘He, like Mr Greene, has certain basic assumptions or modes of 
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experience. We may not be sympathetic to all of them, yet we kn ov 
they are essential to him in the expression of his particular and 
unique vision. We can only blame such writers for not being | ks 
themselves.’ But it is the total self of the writer that is the criterior 
The author of The Wish House was not the young man ‘called up t 
notoriety’ at twenty-five, with all his faults and his graces equalit 
thick upon him. It is, I submit, not so much that Kipling failed t 
grow up as that his critics (I do not include the silent legion of hi 
readers) failed to accompany him through this process. . 


Royal Holloway College, J. M. S. Tompkins: 
University of London : 


Sir, 
Mr Oakes’s offensively patronizing letter does not really deserve tht 
courtesy of a reply, but his clumsy sophistries cannot go ul 
answered. 
He accuses me of writing in the petulant tone of a man knee-dees 
in rejection slips. I am unable to find in my letter any indication tha 
suggests that I have ever written a line with a view to publicatio 
All I was trying to do was to amplify what I considered an interes¢ 
ing point raised by the editorial in the December number of T. 
London Magazine. | wrote impersonally, a method Mr Oakes shoulj 
try sometime. Certainly I was not seeking sympathy for myself. 
Mr Oakes affects not to know what is meant by the terms ‘workin 
class writer’ and ‘intellectual’. He seems to think I invented them. 
he will reread the editorial mentioned above he will find the first « 
those terms used there. And if he will read L. D. Lerner’s review ¢ 
W. H. Auden’s book of poems in the March issue of The Londa 
Magazine he will see that Mr Lerner refers to Mr Auden as an inte 
lectual three times on the first page. And he is quite right; Auden 
an intellectual. So is T. S. Eliot; so is Stephen Spender. Two worki 
class writers Mr Oakes mentions himself: Leslie Halward and B. 
Coombes. In between these come the real writers, the geniuses lik 
Dickens, D. H. Lawrence and Balzac. They wrote because they ha 
to, driven by what Mr Oakes felicitously calls ‘a fire in the belly’. 
Mr Oakes writes: ‘My belief is that the “working class writer” wi 
emerged during the Thirties and Forties owed his emergence larget 
to the sponsorship of “intellectuals” who deemed it politically di 
sirable that the voice of the working man should be heard. The be 
examples, such as the stories of Leslie Halward and B. L. Coombe 
are models of good writing by reason of their honesty, simplicii 
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id construction . . . and I think it most unlikely that any editor 
rthy of the name would hesitate to print similar work today.’ 
I wrote: ‘It is almost as though the editorial powers have said: 
That's enough. That will do now. You've had your innings— and 
ery good ones, too. But now we want to get back to our nice cosy 
rofessional academic circles. Please keep out!” And the barrier 
tween these potential writers and their acceptance in print now 
ems to be greater than it was before.’ 
One evening last autumn I was in the company of Mr Halward. 
told me that he had given up writing short stories, hadn’t written 
ne for years because he couldn’t get them accepted. 
| Those two quotations seem to me to say much the same thing, and 
Ar Halward’s statement goes a long way towards proving my point. 
‘Halfway through Mr Oakes’s letter I was puzzled as to what was 
ne real impulse behind it. Not until I had read through to the end— 
o light task—did I discover the real reason: he wanted to tell us all 
jout himself. Yes, the potted autobiography at the end was the real 
ncentive; he even, for some obscure reason gave us his age. (Future 
jographers please note.) And finally he reached the eminent posi- 
on of Literary Editor to a weekly journal. (There’s a clever boy!) 
‘Mr Oakes sneers at my ‘working class’ acquaintances whose com- 
hents are ‘crude but perceptive’. | showed his letter to one of them. 
fis reaction as I feared was unrefined, but not, I thought, excessively 
just: ‘Big ’ead,’ he suggested handing me back my magazine. 
Mr Charles Causley, obviously writing with ‘la plume de ma tante’ 
not quite so ponderous as Mr Oakes. True, he is just as confused 
his thinking but this may have been due to the distracting noises 
the schoolroom when he wrote his jeu d’esprit. Like Mr Oakes he 
pmpletely ignores the point at issue but seizes the opportunity to 
bonnet his own particular bees and give them an airing. Mr Caus- 
y’s bees are the critics; they seem to have got under his skin. I did 
ot introduce them in my letter, and certainly I did not say that I was 
issatisfied with the work of our leading critics, whoever they might 
e. ‘If the working men of Birmingham are familiar with the current 
ate of professional criticism they will have realized already that 
t Tolchard has come up with no great shakes of a compliment.’ 
ome, come; is this Mr Causley venting his spleen? 

The thing that has most impressed me about these two letters is 
ae way that neither writer has been able to leave himself out of the 
scussion. 
‘Of course what is needed now is for the gentleman who intro- 
ced the gambit about ‘working class writers’ to come forward and 
plain what the devil he means by it. 
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For my own part I think I shall do better to call the whole thing 
off in case the next post should bring me, not a rejection slip, but ami 
explosive parcel. 

Birmingham Clifford Tolchard 


Sir, 
I was particularly interested in the end of Mr Charles Causley’ 
letter in your April number, since I recently overheard the follow 
ing conversation (in one of London’s other places of entertainment 
an Espresso Bar), which might serve as a disturbing corollary to 
remarks: 

Poet: I’ve had a poem accepted by X magazine. 

Friend: Does it pay? 

Poet: Well, no. And it folded up before my poem could bd 
printed. (Brightening). But the editor accepted it. 

Friend: What are you after? Immortality? 


London, W.8 Alexander Arker 


Keith Vaughan: Billingsgate Market 
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xe ESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL by Thomas Mann. (Secker & Warburg. 
18s.) 


is not easy to imagine André Gide beginning his career with the 
Olid achievement of Buddenbrooks, still less ending it with the vast 
metaphysical sweep of Faustus. The Beethoven note in art was little 
‘0 his taste and quite outside the range of his powers. Yet it is im- 
ossible surely for an English reader to think of Thomas Mann’s 
york without feeling the presence of Gide somewhere on the 
hreshold of his thoughts. It is a likeness that is perhaps more ap- 
barent to an English reader, alien in the last resort to both their 
raditions, than it could ever be to a French or German reader. The 
imilarity is not the less worth reflection, however, for being only 
pparent to outsiders. It is, of course, in some degree a period flavour. 
Yet if we compare them to Bernard Shaw, the English great man of 
etters of the same time, we find only a certain consciousness of 
sreatness’, a determination, almost a posturing to assume the char- 
acter of ‘the great man’ which they have in common. This and a 
ouch of the conscious Socrates figure in relation to the society of 
heir time—the serious almost puritanical questioning with the 
onic smile. For the rest, Shaw’s Dickensian craziness, his profes- 
sional clowning, his touches of heavy Nonconformity, cut him off 
om the Continent. Gide and Mann, for all their dissimilarities, 
tand far closer to one another than they do to Shaw. This is per- 
aps particularly true of the early work of both men—always 
bf course, excepting Buddenbrooks. The Confessions of Felix Krull, 
begun in 1911 and finished at the end of Mann’s life, brings this 
imilarity of Gide and Mann to mind and makes one ask once again 
hy it is that Gide should have won greater recognition in England. 
he simple answer would seem to be English attachment to French 
iterature, the distaste of all but a few violently enthusiastic English- 
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men for German culture. It is, no doubt, half the answer but not, I; 
would think, all. -..° hes | 
The central feature of Felix Krull, one of the wittiest and mo 
delightful of Mann’s books, is the ironic light that the character of} 
the attractive confidence-trickster hero casts upon society. Prof eS 
sor Heller has pointed out that the character is an autobiographi 2 
facet, a projection of Mann’s periodic feeling that his artistic powers 
were a sort of confidence trick. This is clearly true; but it is impos+ 
sible not to see the irony as having also its more complete applica+ 
tion to society as a whole. To suggest with humour and irony to the 
bourgeois reader that the difference between the two sides of prisone 
bars was small is in itself a typical ‘Socratic’ ironic questioning of 
1900. We have only to think of Shaw’s Mr Doolittle and the ‘un 
deserving’ poor. But Mr Doolittle belongs to the world of Dickens: 
and speaks the epigrams of Wilde with the voice of the Wellers. Hes 
is a far cry from the elegance and charm of Felix Krull—or off 
Lafcadio. Felix Krull and Les Caves du Vatican belong together not 
only in their use of swindle. It was a recurring symbol to Gide an 
Mann—Tonio Kréger is taken for a confidence-trickster when hes 
returns to his native land, fake is the centre of Les Faux MonnayeursJ 
But it is not only a symbol of the ambivalent nature of social author. 
ity, it is at the centre of their seesaw movement between puritanis 
and sensuality. For Felix Krull and Lafcadio are heroes who arouses 
sensuality. Of course this is not unusual with picaresque heroes, it 
suits the Candidean flavour of the irony of both Felix Krull and Les 
Caves du Vatican. But there is a stern core of morality, above all off 
straightforwardness in the 18th-century rogue hero—even one 
amoral as Roderick Random. There is nothing straightforward 
about the sensual attraction of Lafcadio or Felix—it is epicene: 
equivocal, and, if not bisexual, curiously sexually ambiguous. And 
the ambiguity of Felix is greater than that of Lafcadio. It is not se 
much the obvious factor of his attraction for the Scottish peer that 
brings this out, but the extraordinary scene in bed with the rich 
lady novelist Diane Philibert. There is a corruption or at any rated 
a perversity as great in this scene as in that wonderful story of 
Mann’s The Blood of the Walsungs or as in Death in Venice. The in 
cestuous passion of Gigi and Sieglinde is treated with deep bitter 
ness, Aschenbach’s obsession with looming tragedy, but Felix’s 
affaire with Diane Philibert is painted with the irony that pervades 
the whole book and an acceptance of the sensuality that would have 
been impossible to Gide. Here, I think, is a great difference betweert 
the two novelists at the centre of a seeming likeness. It is clear that 
such ambiguous sensuality must have been strong in Mann, yet his 
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ife shows that he turned from it to bourgeois respectability and hap- 
ness in marriage. He treats it, therefore, either as a destroying, 
olving decadent element as in Death in Venice or as in Felix 
rull accepts it. Gide never ceased to make a high-minded adolescent 
ng and dance about it. It is the saving sensuality of L’Immoraliste 
ind Si Je grain ne meurt or the corroding rust of his life. This alone 
—and it is typical of the differences between the two men—surely 
nakes Gide a more acceptable, a more ‘interesting’ and ‘important’ 
figure to the English reader. Yet in obstinately preferring the adoles- 
cent, the loss, I think, is ours. Each sensuality has its place, yet 
Mann's should have the larger. 
It is, of course, another feature common to Gide and Mann in 
their earlier works that they seldom express their ironic acceptance 
and their unquiet melancholy in the same work. It is a feature largely 
alien to English readers who are accustomed to the synthesis of 
humour and tragedy. Justifiably, I think, we demand such a syn- 
thesis as the complete artistic success. Yet Mann as his work pro- 
sressed succeeded in some of the greatest emotional syntheses of our 
time — notably in The Magic Mountain. Gide continued to state the 
wo sides of his question in alternate works. Mann became, in fact, 
a very great novelist; Gide remained a disturbing, a valuably disturb- 
ng personality. 
_ The truth is that we are not very happy to receive the gifts of any 
of the Three Wise Men at the moment. The over-projected personali- 
ties of their later days stand in our way. We remember too clearly 
the irritating arrogant puckishness of Shaw, the solemn portentous- 
mess of Mann’s humanism, the egotism of Gide’s high-minded aes- 
theticism. We write their greatness in ironic inverted commas. Yet 
the Three Wise Men were very great writers, we shall have to admit 
it sooner or later and, for our sakes, the sooner the better. It would 
indeed be happy if the most neglected in England—Thomas Mann — 
were to give us our excuse to recant. The Confessions of Felix Krull 
forms the best of introductions to such a recantation. It is delightful 
to read—witty, sensual, and flowing. Even the most English of 
readers will hardly refuse the glorious fooling of the scene in which 
Felix gets off his military service by protesting his desire to serve and 
faking an epileptic fit. This scene alone with its charm aiid irony is 
a perfect corrective to the neo-Aldwych farce of Mr Amis and Mr 
Wain. Indeed a true test of humanity might be made by asking 
readers to compare Felix as a hero with Lucky Jim. Mr Lindley’s 
translation, though rather free at times, never loses the ease and en- 


tertainment of the book. 
ANGUS WILSON 
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Tue LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. E. Norton. (Casse l 


3 Vols. £8 8s.) ~=*— 


Miss Norton’s edition of The Letters of Edward Gibbon leaves noth 
ing to be desired. The collection is complete and admirably printed 
the annotation is thorough without being oppressive; the indices 
are not only copious and useful, but pleasant to read. Even if ona 
merely glances at some of the headings in these excellent indices ar 
does not bother to pursue the references, one will still be both ir 
structed and delighted. No bad idea of the great historian emerges 
for instance, from such phrases as the following, all under the 
general heading of Life and Character: ‘not money-loving or ambi 
tious’, ‘not suited to public life’, ‘tranquillity of mind and propensi 
to be happy’, ‘strange compound of industry and laziness’, ‘prefe 
a few friends to large parties’, ‘dislikes writing letters (passim) 
‘affection for friends (passim)’, ‘thoughtfulness for Aunt Ki 
And we can go on to discover all kinds of other things such as th 
number and nature of his pets, his habits of eating and drinking, tag 
gether with precise information on more important subjects. It ii 
the best index that I have ever seen, adapted both for continuous ana 
for desultory reading. It is both satisfying and provocative as, foo 
example, in the small section under the heading “Work after endin; 
the Roman History’. Here we read simply: ‘ “some visionary dé 
sign” ’, ‘no serious thoughts of a new work’, ‘habits of industry mucl} 
impaired’. 
It sometimes happens that works of admirable scholarshipy 
beautifully produced, as in this case, still remain remote, uncaree 
for except by a small band of experts and enthusiasts. The presenf 
volumes do not belong to this class. There are altogether 878 lette 
and naturally not all of them are equally interesting. Yet even thosé 
letters which are simply concerned with sales of property and othes 
monetary transactions contribute something towards the genera 
impression of the man. Again with admirable tact the editor has set 
at the beginning of Vol 1 a quotation from Gibbon’s friend Loré¢ 
Sheffield in which occur the words ‘. . . many readers, I flatter m 
self, will be gratified by discovering . . . my friend’s affectionate fee? 
ings, and his character in familiar life’. It is precisely this gratified 
tion which we receive from the letters. They not only aid our under 
standing but encourage our affection. They are, in most cases, wit 
out any conscious art and, according to Lord Sheffield, ‘in gener 
bear a strong resemblance to the style and turn of his conversation! 
still the style remains the man, and it must have been impossible faz 
Gibbon either to talk or to write letters as though he were not 
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cholar with a brain used to the marshalling of evidence, the dis- 
posing of antitheses and the sonorities of expression. Yet there is a 
yerson, as distinct from an artist, to be perceived in these letters 
ind the person is very agreeable. 

Only in the very early letters do we find anything that could be 
escribed as ‘exciting’, and indeed all excitement in Gibbon’s per- 
nal life seems to have been over before he was twenty-one. There 
e no letters describing his short and unprofitable residence at Ox- 
‘d during which period he was received into the Church of Rome 
id was then immediately despatched by his father to the care of a 
rotestant Pastor in Lausanne; but his letter from Lausanne to his 
junt (No. 3 in this collection) written when he was seventeen shows 
plearly enough that Gibbon was young once. It begins well: ‘I have 
-lenght (sic) good news to tell you; I am new good protestant and 
xtremely glad of it’; but the greater part of the letter is concerned 
vith how he has lost first forty and then a hundred and ten guineas 
gambling with a certain Mr Gee. ‘Never,’ he assures his aunt, ‘have 
felt a despair equal to that | had then. I was a great while hesitating 
ipon the most violent parties.’ Not unnaturally reluctant to expose 
himself to ‘all the indignation of my father’, he attempts to raise the 
money from his aunt; ‘tell me not you are poor that you have not 
enough for yourself, I do not address myself to you as the richest but 
s the kindest of my relations.’ Spelling, punctuation and grammar 
betray in this letter the poor boy’s agitation, and, though his father 
paid the debt and Gibbon renewed his studies, there was more agita- 
tion to come. Two years later he met Suzanne Curchod who, with- 
but sweeping him off his feet, caused him temporarily to lose some 
of his balance. The love affair ended, as we know, when Gibbon, 
faced by his father’s disapproval of the match, ‘sighed as a lover but 
pDbeyed as a son’. The story emerges clearly enough from the letters 
both Gibbon’s own and the replies from Suzanne Curchod are 
printed), and it would be a more pathetic story if we did not know 
hat this youthful romance ended in a rich and apparently happy 
arriage for Mlle Curchod, a happy bachelordom for Gibbon and a 
warm middle-aged friendship between the two of them. The evi- 
dence of the letters supports the dictum of Miss C. V. Wedgwood: 
The sigh that he heaves as a lover was a sigh of relief.’ 

At this time Gibbon wrote and thought more easily in French 

an in English and even at the age of thirty, three years after his 
amous ‘musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
ooted friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter’ he writes 
o Hume ‘that it would be a matter of difficulty to me, to compose 

my native language’. Such a remark will lead one to speculate 
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upon what he meant by ‘composition’. Certainly his accounts of h 
travels in Italy at the time when the grand design first came into his 
head are not among the most remarkable of his letters, though 1 i 
Rome he admits ‘I am really almost in a dream’. He is one of the fey 
great writers who have detested Venice, of which city he wri esi 
‘Objects which are only singular without being pleasing, produce : 
momentary surprise which soon gives way to satiety and disgus 
and he goes on to comment upon ‘old and in general ill built houses: 
ruined pictures, and stinking ditches dignified with the pompot 
denomination of Canals; a fine bridge spoilt by two Rows of house: 
upon it, and a large square decorated with the worst Architecture | 
ever yet saw.’ ; 
Such outbursts, however, are rare. The general tone of the letters 
even of the most friendly ones to Lord Sheffield, is dignified a 
restrained, correct, cordial and urbane. These are not adjective 
which today would be used by publishers in order to attrac 
readers; yet the letters remain attractive and attractive rather beg 
cause of the impress of the author’s mind and character than because 
of anything remarkable which he has to say. One might have ep 
pected, for example, that the great historian who sat in Parliamen 
at the time when the American colonies were fighting for their indes 
pendence might have either spoken or written something significan 
upon so important an event. This is not so, and it is characteristic 02 
Gibbon that even at the age of twenty-three, long before he obtainaj 
his seat, he recognizes that he is almost wholly lacking in the qualil 
ties necessary to ‘a Senator’. His genius, he informs his father, ‘(ij 
you will allow me any) is better qualified for the deliberate con 
positions of the Closet, than for the extempore discourses of the 
Parliament. An unexpected objection would disconcert me, and a3 
I am incapable of explaining to others what I do not thoroughl 
understand myself, I should be meditating, while I ought to be 
answering.’ 
True enough, when in later years he did become a ‘senator’ he 
remained almost entirely meditative and he was glad when finally 
his senatorial activities came to an end. At the age of forty-six he 
writes from Lausanne to Lord Sheffield and imagines how his friend 
has, on the opening day of the new session of Parliament, ‘passea 
the afternoon the evening and perhaps the night, without sleep 03 
food stifled in a close room by the heated respiration of six hundred 
politicians’. As for himself, ‘On the same day, after a studious mo 
ing, a friendly dinner, and a cheerful assembly of both sexes, I red 
tired to bed at eleven o’Clock, satisfied with the past day, and certain 
that the next would afford me the return of the same quiet and 
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ational enjoyments.’ 
os In these letters the great Gibbon of the History is often to be dis- 

‘ned, but more constantly visible is the man of rational enjoy- 
ent, the scholar, the gentleman, the dutiful relative, the affection- 
te friend. He appears as his well-wishers, such as Lord Sheffield and, 
o doubt, the present editor must have known and wished that he 
hould appear to the eyes of posterity. His great ‘compositions’ com- 
mand our admiration and respect: from the letters we recognize his 
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BEASTS AND MEN by Pierre Gascar. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

‘A Man’s ESTATE by Emyr Humphreys. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1s.) 
THE LiLac Caprice by Alberta Murphy. (Cape. 13s. 6d.) 

‘A Hicu-Prrcuep Buzz by Roger Longrigg. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


THE UNDOUBTED DEED by Jocelyn Davey. (Chatto and Windus. 135. 
_ 6d.) 
Pierre Gascar is one of the most interesting of the new French 
writers. In this case ‘new’ does not mean spectacularly young; he is 
about forty, old enough to have been a prisoner for five years during 
the war, but his short novel based on this experience, Le Temps Des 
Morts, and his collection of stories called Les Bétes, now translated 
together as Beasts And Men, did not appear until 1953, and won him 
‘the Prix Goncourt for that year. He is a sombre writer, as are the 
majority of the post-war generation in France; sometimes the effect 
of his work is so depressing that it is difficult to continue with it. The 
effort is worth making for this book is extraordinarily talented, and 
‘one or two of the stories illustrating the relationship between 
animals and humans just miss being masterpieces. The flaw that pre- 
vents complete artistic success is an over-strained quality in the 
actual writing which gives an impression of vague portentousness: 
for example, the final paragraph to the terrifying rat story, Gaston, 
in which the rat-catcher breaks into poetic prose and seems unable 
to stop. Such undisciplined purple patches increase the danger, in- 
herent in their subject, that the stories will turn out to be merely in- 
tellectual Grand Guignol. In fact, M. Gascar writes about animals in 
a way that is entirely original and deeply disturbing. Usually 
animals in fiction are used as symbols of dark, unreasoning instinct, 
or facetiously given human characteristics, or sentimentally seen as 
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dependent friends to man, or romantically seen as proud, beau |! 
and mysterious enemies: M. Gascar draws attention to their exi 
ence with dismay, as if it had been tacitly ignored tll now. 
theme, which in spite of too turgid a treatment he brilliantly ill 
trates, is summed up at the end of The Dogs: ‘At any moment, tne: 
beast’s nature can change: we are at the frontier. The horse can be : 
mad, the sheep rabid, the rat cunning, the bear ruthless: secondary 
states which give us a glimpse into an animal hell, and in which we 
recognize, with an astonished sense of kinship, our own tortured | 
likeness, as in a scratched mirror.’ | 

One of the most interesting of the new British writers, Emyr’ 
Humphreys, brings us back, in his fifth book, to the novelist’s cus- 
tomary preoccupation: ‘human relationships’. After Beasts And} 
Men, A Man’s Estate cannot but seem conventional; preceded by a 
confusing family tree, it tells an intricate story of a Welsh family in y 
which love, hate, greed for property and the re-emergence of buried 
scandals play their parts. The narrative, in the first person, is divided I 
between four of the leading characters, and this familiar device gives : 
the author an opportunity to demonstrate his mastery of technique. 
At first the whole thing seems rather too familiar; but as the plott 
thickens the characters, seen as they are from shifting angles, grad- 
ually assume inconsistencies and life. The moral interest is neatly 
balanced, and once the reader's attention has been caught he finds his: 
sympathies intriguingly divided. The Welsh background is firmly, 
but unobtrusively established. Now and again the mechanisms of f 
melodrama slightly jar, and none of the narrators has the gift off 
humour, but the well-tried story, which has flourished since the 
Orestiad, finally fascinates. Nowadays it takes an unusually gifted! 
novelist to put new life in a family drama—the theme has been so) 
thoroughly exploited in fiction and on the stage—and Mr Hum- 
phreys just manages to do so. 

Three first novels published this year reach a standard of enter- 
tainment well above the average. Alberta Murphy is one of those: 
clever young American women who write fiercely about the South,, 
and there are moments in The Lilac Caprice when her emphasis on 
the bizarre and the grotesque suggests a parody of the Carson McCul- 
lers school. This novel, however—in spite of the fact that one lead- 
ing character is a cripple, another has cancer, another is mad and! 
two more, including the young heroine, die before the end—is a: 
comedy, animated by a savage humour that now and again gets be- 
yond the author's control. The story is centred round a luxury hotell 
in Florida, where a disappointed musician is employed to conduct anf 
amateur ladies’ orchestra. This unsympathetic character brutally| 
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neglects his wife, spurns the embarrassing advances of the pro- 
prietor’s rich, lame daughter, and ruins the life of Erica, a beautiful 
girl half-heartedly engaged to a travelling salesman with a crazily 
possessive mother. The writers immaturity betrays itself in exag- 
-geration, but the wild, funny, unusual atmosphere could only have 
‘been created by genuine talent. Totally different is A High-Pitched 
Buzz, a comic novel constructed round the English quality of reti- 
‘cence and told with a rueful, deprecating courtesy in its way as 
sinister as Miss Murphy’s aggression. Here the writer’s immaturity 
is only momentarily apparent when the mannered elegance of his 
style distracts attention from its content. For once the publisher's 
claim that a book is ‘very contemporary’ is justified; the London 
background of Espresso bars and pretentious mews flats is wittily 
observed, and the dialogue is exactly right. The funniest part of the 
book deals with the world of advertising, and establishes Roger 
Longrigg as a highly gifted light novelist. The Undoubted Deed, also 
light novel, is rather heavier than it should be and entertains in the 
manner of the prize winning entry in an ingenious literary competi- 
tion. Jocelyn Davey has taken the form of a ‘classic’ detective story 
to contain a high-spirited satire on the diplomatic and political scene 
in Washington and also, incidentally, on detective stories. The result 
is a hybrid, not quite good enough on either level: the detective 
story cannot compare with the work of experts and the civilized 
clowning, for all the highbrow allusions, lacks subtlety. Yet to- 
gether the murder story and the satire form an intelligent diversion. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Tur TRAIN Was ON Time by Heinrich BOll. (Arco. ros. 6d.) 


ZERO EIGHT FIFTEEN; GUNNER ASCH Goes To War by Hans Hellmut 
Kirst. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d. and 13s. 6d.) 


IN THEIR SHALLOW GrRaVES by Benno Zieser. ( Elek. 16s.) 


Heinrich Béll is acquiring a reputation in Germany as a significant 
post-war novelist. If he allows any more books like The Train Was 
On Time to be translated he will rapidly lose what reputation he has 
over here. His present publishers could have helped their author 
(but not themselves) by mentioning that the German original came 
out seven years ago and that since then Boll has written other and 
better novels. The book is disappointing, but our disappointment is 
less when we know it precedes his Acquainted With The Night, pub- 
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_" BOOK REVIEWS 
shed in England last year. In comparison with that novel, The Train 
/as On Time isa naive production. 

The time is late 1943, the place a leave-train running from Paris 
» Poland. Andreas, a German soldier on the train, feels he is going to 
soon. This feeling quickly becomes a conviction that he will 
et his end at a certain moment on this journey when he is between 
and Chernovtsy. There is no plot. We are treated to an essay, 
emotional documentary, a spilling of thoughts on paper, with oc- 
sional narrative interludes, descriptions of soldiers, conversations, 

ew hours in town at Lvov. We are on an excursion into the mind 
f Andreas. And a very dull mind it turns out to be. ‘Often it hap- 
ms,’ says Boll as narrator, ‘that a word, casually spoken, as one 
night think, suddenly acquires a mysterious significance. It falls 
eavily from the lips but with an uncanny speed it outstrips the 
mind of the speaker and flies forward into the unknown region of 
the future, tears open a hidden chamber and flies back to him who 
ered it with the deadly certainty of a boomerang. Like a leaden 
vave in a sea of unconsidered words, amid the dull, heavy exchange 
of railway platform farewells it rolls back on the speaker and reveals 
» him the fearful and stunning power of destiny.’ A hundred pages 
nf this, and we willingly acknowledge that a boomerang can indeed 
hit us like a leaden wave. The effect is stunning, that much is true. 
The translator, Richard Graves, does a good job, so good that there 
no hiding the pompous gravity of the original. 
Perhaps lonely Andreas’s journey through a hostile world is sup- 
posed to have symbolical significance. In the hands of Kafka or 
omas Mann (Krull on the train to Lisbon with Professor Kuckuck) 
such a trip could vibrate with wider meaning, but Boll swings hope- 
lessly in the trough of his leaden wave, moored to the self-pity of a 
tedious character. Andreas is afraid of death. So am I, but I don’t 
expect to entertain or even instruct my friends by exposing my 
lacerated sensibility. Self-pity is common, but only the incurably 
m to have made any serious effort to establish 
it as a way of life. Asa basis for irony it is excellent; taken seriously, 
it can shape a book like The Train Was On Time. In life the company 
of a maudlin slobberer like Andreas would be intolerable. If this 
fictional Andreas is also intolerable (and he is), it is because the 
author has failed to achieve distance. He is stating his character, not 
representing it. Here there is no ironic detachment, no obliqueness, 
no dependence on mere suggestion, but only a welter of crude emo- 
tion. The prostitute with whom Andreas spends some hours in a 
Lvov brothel sums him up when she says of the Germans: ‘You are 
the most talkative people in the world, and sentimental to the tips of 
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ur toes.’ To meet this cultured and beautiful prostitute who plays 
2 to her customer on the whorehouse piano is a delightful ex- 
rience. When she confesses to our hero (who does not surrender 
virginity) that he is her ‘first and only love’ we realize there are 
ne levels to which only incipient genius can sink. But let us not 
rget that the later book, Acquainted With The Night, shows us a 
y different B6ll, a novelist with detachment and greatly improved 
chnique. 
ans Hellmut Kirst’s Null-Acht Fiinfzehn immediately became a 
st-seller when published in Germany in 1954. Now it appears in 
glish as Zero Eight Fifteen, with a sequel — Gunner Asch Goes To 
ar. A third volume has been published in Germany and will pre- 
nably appear here later, to complete the trilogy. The first book 
scribes life in and around barracks in a German provincial town 


sht of the Prussian discipline that crushes his friend Vierbein. 
sch and Vierbein and Lieutenant Wedelmann are involved in love- 
airs. The second volume takes us to the Russian front in winter, 
here the battery has to cope with a visiting concert party and an 
start Commanding Officer. It ends with a chaotic retreat before 
> advancing Russians. This is the barest summary of a plot that is 
nse with incident. So much happens that nothing seems to matter. 
terest is shared equally among characters and events, so that no- 
bdy and nothing seems to rise above the general level. Monotony 
treatment is emphasized by monotony of language. These novels 
translated by Robert Kee, who is often rather free with his ver- 
on, either because he got bored (understandably) or because he 
ought (rightly) that Kirst’s text could be improved upon. Both in 
erman and in English Kirst is a writer who moves with the vivacity 
a sewing machine, with scarcely any variation in tension. This 
buld go on for ever, and very nearly does. 
Reports from Germany told us it was a great comic novel. The 
mour is about as subtle as the banging of beer mugs on a café 
ble. Wit is represented by references to martinets who sit to atten- 
on in the latrine or by a suggestion that an unpopular officer de- 
ibed as a prize shot may have misheard the noun. What of the 
aim that its popularity in Germany reflects a general revulsion 
painst militarism? This would be true if the book were anti-militar- 
tic. But it is not. There can be little doubt that the author sat down 
) write a book which should express his disgust with army life. He 
Ils us this, again and again, through more than one character. But 
ere is a difference between what he says and what he does. In 
ction we are not convinced by statement. Even politicians have 
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A WORD CARVED ON A SILL 
John Wain 


In spite of the fact that John Wain’s poems have not yet appeared in a 
generally available edition, they have been the subject of widespread 
comment. Published in magazines and broadcast on the Third Pro- 
gramme of the B.B.C., these poems have a richness and warmth of 
emotion which become evident with familiarity. They display a 
masculine tautness of intellect and a discipline that is immediately 
arresting. 

“The poems of Mr. Wain, apart from everything else, are extremely 
fine intellectual exercises, which satisfy more than if they were the kind 
of impulsive lyric which is said to ‘sing’.’”"—Times Literary ape 

. 6d. net 


THE POETIC PATTERN 
Robin Skelton 


What the poet has to say about the practice of poetry cannot fail to be 
of importance to any study of its nature. In this book Mr. Skelton, 
whose volume of poems Patmos was published in 1955, examines many 
unpublished statements by living poets, including T. S. Eliot, William 
Empson, Kathleen Raine, Clifford Dyment, V. Sackville-West and 
G. S. Fraser. 21s. net 


THE TIGHTROPE WALKERS 


Studies of Mannerism in Modern 
English Literature 


Giorgio Melchiori 


“Perhaps the most interesting of these essays is that on Joyce. At the 
end of it the reader is bound to feel that his understanding of the 
traditional elements in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake has been greatly 
illuminated.”’—The Listener. 


“He has vividly described, in a work of real distinction, the literary 
expedients of those who, armed with the slender wand of a creative 
talent, maintain, step by step, a precarious balance above the great 
contemporary abyss.” —Twentieth Century. 25s. net 
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asped that. We thrive on the fable, the illuminating fancy, charac- 
in action. There we find truth, and the truth about Kirst’s fable, 
hat he does, is not equivalent to what he says. The whole mood of 
ie work is one of nostalgic admiration for the pleasant memories 
1d good qualities of soldiering. Nobody who reads this book is 
kely to be convinced that soldiering is a harsh existence. And the 
son is that all the characters, bullies included, are musical- 
omedy types. Even the regimental sergeant-major talks like a 
aritone. They don’t really mean what they say; it’s all part of a 
eat big lovable act. If a man is killed in Russia we don’t worry: 
"Il recover in the wings. By the second volume Gunner Asch is a 
srgeant. The hero who mutinies is not shot but promoted, because 
e has mutinied against inefficient soldiering, not against soldiering 
self. The popularity of this novel in Germany is certainly reveal- 
g, but not in the way German publicists would have us believe. 
Benno Zieser’s In Their Shallow Graves (translated by Alec 
own) is not fiction. The author was an infantryman on the Russian 
ont, to Stalingrad. Certainly it cannot be entirely factual: conver- 
tions could scarcely be remembered in such detail. It is perhaps be- 
ause it is well-organized that it leaves an impression of truth. It is 
> horrible truth about war, almost unbearable in its savagery, told 
Zieser with such force that the book makes Kirst’s novel look 
idiculous, a romanticized dream. This outstanding study of one 
nan’s war is a memorable book one would like to forget, which 
obody should forget. 

Where is the great German war novel? It has not yet arrived. Many 


insichtbare Flagge), Richard Hasemann (Gejagt), Rolf Schroers (Die 
euerschwelle), Felix Hartlaub (Von unten gesehen), to mention 
only a few. But none have approached the standard of the best novels 
produced by the previous war. The most interesting war novel that 
as come my way since 1945 is Der erste Gang by Friedrich Georg 
iinger, and this is not strictly eligible because, although published in 
1954, it deals with men of the Austro-Hungarian army facing the 
ussians in Galicia and the Carpathians in the early days of the 


914-18 war. But it’s a good novel. 
IDRIS PARRY 
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MINOS OR MINOTAUR? 


THE DILEMMA OF 
POLITICAL POWER 


Mr. Bowle, who has hitherto 
specialized on political theory 
and the history of ideas, has 
now attempted to put the out- 
standing features of the 
modern scene in perspective 
as they appear to an historian. 

Coming on May 7th) 15s. 


Ian 
Fleming 


A new James Bond adventure 
DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER 
‘Probably the most forceful 
and driving writer of what I 
suppose must still be called 


“thrillers”, in England.’-— 
RAYMOND CHANDLER 12s. 6d. 


Whitt 

LEST I FALL 

A brilliant, tersely-written 
novel of post-war Germany; 
the characters are well-defined 


and the dialogue is particu- 
larly good. 12s. 6d. 


all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


Six People 


and Love 


STELLA 
ZILLIACUS 


et a me ere 


Love may make its own rules: 

but more often than not it has_ 
to serve, or conquer, pula 
of religion, nationality or class. 
Here are six of its victims, each © 

in a different country and cir 
cumstance: some of them suc- 
cumb, some rebel. 

It is seen that an unscrupulous 
Balkan Count may have cer- 
tain marital advantages over a __ 
decent young English diplomat 
in the cosmopolitan marriage | 
market. Again, that a great 
worker for international under- 
standing may attach more im- 
portance to his ideals than to 
his daughter. When the daugh- 
ter of liberal and intellectual 
parents becomes inconvenient- 
ly pregnant, an aristocratic 
representative of an earlier 
generation is needed to restore 
the family’s balance with love 
and sanity. 

Such are the themes and inci- 
dents of this witty and urbane 
novel, acutely observed, deli- 
cately handled, which skilfully 
interweaves its serious threads 
of religion, love and “liberal” 
politics, 


13s. 6d. net 
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i * AT CLAMBERCROWN by Jocelyn Brooke. (The Bodley Head. 
Ios. 

1e Dog at Clambercrown is a number of books put together with 
ch persuasion that it nearly, in retrospect, adds up to a single book. 
le ingredients are like those of a child’s box of architectural 
icks. One or two enormous columns are laid beside an unrelated 
\diment. There is a window of real glass adorned with painted 
en curtains. Little red squares, as neat as lumps of sugar, are at 
ind to fill out the awkward gaps. There is a flight of steps, carefully 
ained to look like stone, and some lengths of patterned brickwork. 
it of these elements the child—or Mr Brooke—constructs an odd- 
oking house on the table. And when Mr Brooke is the builder he 
en goes outside the window and, like some starstruck lover, seren- 
les a vision of himself within. 

There are two main themes in the story. The first is an evocation of 
At remote part of Kent which is hidden behind the deceptive ordin- 
iness of Folkestone. The second is a journey to Sicily. In Kent, the 
abol of desirability becomes a romantic-sounding pub, the Dog. 
lambercrown is a lost land—a real land waiting to be discovered, 


snald and the poetry of Meredith. In Sicily, the symbol is Perse- 
none, victim of the dark gods. Both Sicily and Clambercrown, in 
*t, are countries of the mind. Their purpose is to give Mr Brooke 
pair of windows through which he can first observe and then— 
sing both verbs in a classical sense now obsolete — admire and cele- 
‘ate himself. 

I do not suppose that Mr Brooke is a vain man. He writes of his 
wn personality with detachment, and he spices his detachment 
ith charm. The trouble with his book, however, is that he gazes so 
xedly at himself that his own eyes dazzle a little. He is not an 
mphalosceptic. His gaze never turns downwards; it is kept obstin- 
ely at face-level. And there are moments when the gymnastic feat 
f staring at oneself for 250 pages induces both in writer and in 
sader a sense of vertigo. Much the best plan, therefore, is to 
bandon any idea of tracing a formal pattern through this book, and 
5 enjoy the varying diversions of thought which it offers as if they 
ere fragments thrown together into a single notebook. For any 
tempt to fuse the whole together into a coherent work of art can 
nly be done by putting such a strain on Mr Brooke’s uniqueness of 
eeling that not a Rousseau or an Amiel could withstand it. 

Mr Brooke is, on the evidence, much more at home in Kent than 
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“In concept; theme and execution ‘The Tree 
of Man’ is a monumental work’ 
N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


THE TREE OF MAN 


A great contemporary novel of Australia 


by Patrick White 


(512 pages, 18/- net) 


A young man at the turn of the century takes a wife and carves 
out a homestead in what at the time was wilderness, although 
so close to a growing city that eventually the city came out to 
swallow them up. 


The Tree of Man is outstanding, to the contemporary reader, by 
reason of its epic quality, comparable in conception and tone to 
Thomas Hardy, and in its vitality and realism to D. H. Lawrence. 


‘A majestic and impressive work of genuine art that digs more 
deeply into the universal experience of human living than all 
save a few great books.’’ ORVILLE PRESCOTT (New York Times) 


PAUL SCOTT 
A Male Child 


“A distinguished novel by a writer who is steadily improving 
with every book he writes . . . the plot is a good one and the 
passions that spin it are both unusual in themselves and 
Studied with unusual perception.” 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


(15/- net) 
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Ready end of May 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 


Band of Angels 


A major new novel by the author of All the King’s Men, set 
during the Civil War period and relating the story of Amantha 
Starr who is sold as a slave to pay her father’s creditors. 


(18/- net) 
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ly. He is a man of engaging fancy, and in the Southern Mediter- 
n such men seldom feel at home. Without the corset of iron 
h supports the humours of a Norman Douglas or a Berenson 
even glare of the south soon becomes unbearable to a northerner. 
Brooke has no such corset. He is all curves and arabesques; he is 
hed by a currency-form or exhilarated by an orchid, in turns. He 
es to imagine himself rather slow and incompetent, an old Eng- 
tortoise venturing out, after a long winter, among the quick 
an hares. But no one will be deceived. Slow he may be, but 
larp as a needle. Some of the best things in the book are slight in- 
dents, or overheard scraps of conversation, brilliantly reported. 
9 keep up my architectural metaphor: his architecture may be 
ious, but his pargetting is absolutely assured. 

For the real merit of The Dog at Clambercrown is that it shows off 
natural gift for good writing. Even when the material is poor—as — 
) an absurd chapter describing a visit to a capo di Mafia near Taor- 
fna—the best possible use is made of it. The Mafia near Taormina 
ds about as preposterous as the Ku-Klux-Klan in the backlands 
f Ilfracombe: it may be there, one feels, but it has no right to be 
sre. Nevertheless, Mr Brooke, gazing straight ahead as usual, man- 
ges to squeeze his facts into so elegant a shape that the whole pas- 
age stands out in recollection like a scherzo in music; it enlivens the 
ace of the book precisely enough and no more. 

“Where he really gets into his stride, however, is when he can look 
ack on childhood. I confess I have by now come to loathe articulate 
hildren—or rather, the articulation of middle-aged persons with 
iperb memory and a sensitive nature. How pleasant it will be 
yhen, with the advance of geriatrics, it is the octogenarians who 
et down their intuitions, their half-fledged longings, the sudden 
atches at the heart of a seventy-eight-year-old. Mr Brooke, how- 
ver, I can very well bear. | like hearing about his nanny, his love for 
he gardener—in spite of an abominable misunderstanding over a 
rrass-snake—his experience of slot-machines, or his music-lessons 
with Miss Wookie. I like the photograph of him at the age of two, 
br thereabouts, sitting in his pram and looking like an Edwardian 
belle with her motoring-veil flung back. Best of all, I like his evoca- 
ions of landscape: of Acrise and Elham, and—at the summit of his 
bowers—of Clambercrown, visited at last. And very much I like 
hat, structurally, must be considered a most confusing element in 
e book: a final chapter, unrelated to anything which has gone be- 
ore, describing. with splendid gusto, Mr Brooke’s last weeks as a 
orporal in the RAMC. It seems that Mr Brooke has kept a nostalgic 
bffection for the army —an affection so intense that he re-entered it 
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WILLIAM COOPER 


Disquiet and Peace 
A novel set against a political and upper class Cer 


in Edward VIII’s reign. 
KATHLEEN FARRELL 
The Cost of Living 


A social comedy about a winter in the lives of two rather 
Bohemian girls. about 12s. 6d. 


FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
Obbligato 


An amusing story of a greengrocer’s meteoric rise to 
fame. 13s. 6d 
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J. B. PRIESTLEY 


‘‘whose versatility has denied him yet the repu- 
tation he deserves as one of the two outstanding 
essayists of his day,’* in 


All About Ourselves 


and other Essays 


he has returned to the form of the essay. With his 
customary gifts of humour and human insight “the 
records a hundred and fourteen delights ranging 
from his first long trousers to the sight of grace- 
ful, exquisite, beautiful fountains.’’* 


*ERIC GILLETT who selects and introduces the volume 
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ter the war. At this very moment, I surmise, somewhere there is a 
dical colonel with a broken heart: the Colonel Bodkin who cuts 
>xtravagant a figure in these pages. In the next war, whatever his 
e for the army, Mr Brooke will be well advised to join another 
ranch of the service. 
| The final impression which a reader is likely to take away from 
e Dog at Clambercrown is that he has been taken for an en- 
nted, but rather bewildering ride. Has Mr Brooke even noticed 
existence, or is he too tightly enclosed in his own world to bother 
bout such things as readers? He has proved that he can keep quite 
long book together on the level of talk — melodious talk about 
ooks, people, places, old times. Is he too shy to come any closer? 
he too cunning to be caught? I suspect that he is really a novelist— 
ut a novelist who sees other people through the prism of his own 
naginings about himself. If that is so, there is plenty in this book, 
ot only to justify its existence in its own right, but also to touch off 
> blaze of a really good novel. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


ARLY LIGHT, The Collected Poems of Dorothy Wellesley. (Hart- 
Davis. 21s.) 


OON’s FARM AND OTHER POEMS by Herbert Read. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 


he poems of Dorothy Wellesley prompt reflections on the nature 
»f visionary poetry; for all the poems in this collected edition of her 
ork, Early Light, are an attempt to fix and hold, within the frame- 
vork of tightly-wrought poetic forms, certain spiritual experiences, 
ertain apprehensions of the meaning of human life and the universe. 

ost poets fashion a world within their poems (and perhaps this 
is what we mean when we speak about a poet’s style); it may be an 
ntirely spiritual world like that of Vaughan, it may be a highly- 
ophisticated, concrete one like that of Pope. The point is that the 
world each poet creates is individual to him; the greater the poet the 
ore completely are we able to share his world. Now Dorothy Wel- 
esley’s territory of experience is very similar to that of Vaughan or 
erbert or, to come to living writers, David Gascoyne or Kathleen 
aine. Yet too many of her poems, I feel, fail to achieve their obvious 
tention because she herself seldom seems able to impart the full 
ntensity of her experiences. | shall try to examine the reasons for 
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Sir Robert Walpole 


THE MAKING OF A STATESMAN 
BY J. H. PLUMB 


A re-assessment of Sir Robert Walpole’s life and work has 
long been needed. Dr Plumb’s biography is the first fully 
documented study since Archdeacon Coxe’s Life and 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole which appeared more 
than a century and a half ago. 


In the interval much new manuscript material, including 
the Walpole papers in the possession of the Marquess of 
Cholmondeley, has become available which has radically 
altered our knowledge and understanding of the turbulent 
and exciting politics of the Augustan age. 


This is the subject of his first volume, which begins with 
Walpole’s entrance into politics as a debt-encumbered 
Norfolk squire and ends with his emergence from the 
South Sea Bubble as the King’s first minister and as one of 
the richest as well as most powerful men in the land. 
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To write visionary poetry, a total involvement of the poet with 
s bject matter is essential. Yet much of Dorothy Wellesley’s 

seems marginal, commentary only. For example, there are 
Ips of poems here with subjects such as wine, travel, birds, 
dings, cotton spinning, fishing, docks, lighthouses; but few of 
poems manage to say anything new or interesting about their 
ects. Dorothy Wellesley celebrates her themes, one feels, she 
es not enter very far into them. This may be due to the fact that 
intellectual content of most of her poems is slight; there is much 
sre observation and description than reflection or analysis. She is 
good indeed at the apt detail: 

Lined his rock home with pictures, knew them good, 

And in triumphant mood 

Made butting bisons charge across a cave. 


...tospill 

Over the edges of an Asian hill 

Like hungry locusts darkening the wind. 

In her descriptions Dorothy Wellesley makes her verbs work as 

ard as her adjectives. These two quotations are taken from the 

omo Sapiens section of the fragment called Genesis. In many ways 

is fragment contains her best work. The poem attempts to re- 

eate the past, the beginnings of man. The method employed is not 

legory, it is an imaginative record of ‘the large, the general history 

S mankind’. Mainly descriptive, the poem makes ample use of this 

pet’s strongest gift. And in lines such as 

... consigned 

To human keeping all he gravely made 

In ardour and patience for the fine or fair, 

In the great loving of a daily trade. 

orothy Wellesley eloquently conveys the nobility of her view of 

fe. Lines like these also show how much she owes to the work of 

eats. From him she has learnt that rhetoric need not be artificial 

r empty, that splendour is not incompatible with simplicity. But I 

o not think that she has ever quite managed his marvellous blend- 

g of the colloquial with the grand manner. 

Dorothy Wellesley often makes use of myth, of ancient heroes, of 

reat painters, of places echoing with history, but these things in 
iously lifeless: they do not enliven the poems 

which they appear because they do not seem to me to have been 

ansmuted by the imagination. My feeling is that the texture of this 

oet’s work has acquired richness through a loving study of the 

ork of Yeats, but that she has also sometimes used his properties 
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without his power. When she abandons these properties she can 
very effective as in the poem called Matrix: 
The pads of my palms went out, 
No finger-tips had I then, 
My hands went out to her breast, 
Her knuckles knocked me aside, 
I knew that something had died, 
Very old in the hearts of men. 
It should also be noted how extremely dexterous Dorothy Wel- 
lesley is in her handling of rhyme, her use of assonance, her employ- 
ment of imagery. But the subject matter and form of her verse a : 
very ambitious and I cannot feel that there are many poems hel e 
that entirely fulfil their aims. One senses the integrity and passi on 
but one is seldom swept away. We are never able entirely to sharej 
the world of her visions. | 
More than half of Sir Herbert Read’s book is taken up with the 
dialogue written for broadcasting called Moon’s Farm. This is a fine 


piece of work, well worth perpetuating in print. I imagine that i 


of it and of himself—is not new. What is new and exciting is sin 
Herbert’s analysis of his own view of life, the way he remains i 
volved in his subject yet is also able to observe himself, be critica i 
of himself. This is philosophical poetry that has something Words 
worthian about it both in the viewpoint of the poet and in the simple, 
moving language. Moon’s Farm is an examination of the poet’s ideas 
of nature, of metaphysics, of human behaviour. The poem is ai 
stoical one yet the stoicism is not cold but impassioned: 
Granted that I could at the last moment 
see some bright image 
I should die without fear and trembling. | 
Sir Herbert also writes: 
Yes: men should hold on to tangible things. 
This ‘holding on’ is his great gift. He was, I believe, associated wi 
the Imagist movement in his early career as a poet. From that move- 
ment he has taken and transformed all that was good—the careful 
clear observation of things, the keeping of the eye upon the object 
But Sir Herbert Read’s poetry now is dynamic not static as so muc 
of his own and other Imagist poetry was. 
The best other single thing in this book is The Gold Disc, an ele 
which is a meditation on middle age. This poem has, I think, claim 
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to greatness. The poem is not just a collection of generalizatio 
about middle age; as good poetry always must, it particularizes 
every point. Yet the main theme (the same stoical one as that ¢ 
Moon’s Farm) is never lost to sight. The language is never inflated 
yet never flat. These lines from The Gold Disc 

But gently, lest the rhetoric steal 

This mood of quietness 
vividly define Herbert Read’s method and manner and the rea 
for the great pleasure one derives from his recent work. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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ture of the Novel by Philip Toynbee will be re- 


Experiment and the Fu 
ters in England to be published by the Cresset Press 


printed in The Craft of Let 
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